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Ch 1: Kyoko Okitegami’s Cui Bono 


They say truth is stranger than fiction, but in fact, things written about in novels never happen in 
real life, and murders certainly don't take place in the way they're described in mystery 
novels—every time he'd had to listen to such sermonizing Officer Misuno had vowed never to 
emulate it as an adult. And now he found himself revising that belief, if only slightly. 

It may be a sign, however small an adjustment, that he too has grown up now. 


Whatever kind of adult that makes him. 


At any rate, he found himself having to acknowledge: the murders in detective novels, even if 
they did take place in real life, would not unfold as they do on the page. 


When your wish comes true, even a bright dream can turn out to be an insipid reality, a 
sentiment similar to when he got promoted to the long hoped-for rank of officer. 


Responsibilities increase, procedures multiply, workloads grow. 
Not everything was good about it. 


...No, no, Officer Misuno was not so naive as to wish for a real murder mystery to be assigned 
to him—such a macabre desire was far from his mind. There's nothing good about murder. 


No, what exists is drudgery. 
Novels don’t mention all the boring and edited out troubles. 


While it's business as usual and not something to brood over, this particular case was proving to 
be especially taxing. 


(Well, a snowbound mountain lodge. Like the ‘closed circle’ in books—that'd make for a 
circuitous mystery plot.) 


Old-fashioned or not—there’s no time for hesitation. If the stage is set for a detective novel, then 
it's only fitting to call upon a detective worthy of such a story. 


The one known as the forgetful detective. 


She's a great detective with a complicated personal life, something never depicted in mystery 
novels... 
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"I'm sorry to have kept you waiting. Nice to meet you. I'm Kyoko Okitegami, chief of the 
Okitegami Detective Agency. It’s cold, isn’t it? As expected.” 


Arriving at the mountain-top cabin "Stargazer," Ms. Kyoko introduced herself to Officer Misuno in 
this manner, bowing deeply—her stark white hair shining in the snowy backdrop. She looked 
like a Snow spirit brought to life. 

Well, it’s unlikely that a snow spirit would wear glasses, but perhaps she was aware of the 
resemblance and had chosen to go with the white theme—the puffy coat, the muffler, the white 
gloves. Only the boots were red, and they stood out. 


(Nice to meet you... huh?) 


For the record, this was the fourth time Officer Misuno had requested Ms. Kyoko's assistance 
with an investigation. She seemed to have been completely forgotten. 


This wasn’t because Officer Misuno was a man of little impression, or because she was 
impolite—while he couldn’t be certain about his own impression, at least he knew that Ms. 
Kyoko was one of the more polite detectives he knew. 


Excessively polite, almost businesslike. 


Her ever-smiling face was, in that sense, a barrier in communication—since she thought they 
were meeting for the first time, it was understandable. 


The Forgetful Detective, Ms. Kyoko Okitegami. 
Her memory resets on a daily basis. 


Think of it as a data memory that can only be read once, no matter what case she investigates 
or what truth she uncovers, it all gets wiped clean the next day, as if it never existed. 


In other words, she is a detective with a time limit. 
But because of this, she is also a detective among detectives, able to uphold the utmost priority 


of confidentiality with absolute certainty—hence Officer Misuno, belonging to the police force, 
can entrust her with tasks. 


(In real life and not in novels, it’s a rare thing for the police to ask a private detective to help with 
an investigation—it’s a fiction becoming reality, and it comes with its tedious, solemnly carried 
out procedures. ) 

While pondering this, 

"Nice to meet you. My name is Misuno," 


He said, introducing himself and showing his police badge. 


There's really no need for him to say "Nice to meet you" either, but this was a ritual of sorts 
when beginning work with the Forgetful Detective, a kind of handshake. 


"Yes, thank you. I'm happy to be of service to you, so please have high expectations. So, has an 
incident occurred at this pension?" 


Quick as a whip, Ms. Kyoko posed her question. 
True to form as a fast detective—no, the fastest detective. 


Her one-day time limit drives her to cut through the usual steps, and in that respect alone, one 
could say it's more efficient than the pace of a detective novel. 


However, this isn't the kind of conversation to have in front of a snowy gate. 

There are onlookers around. 

Officer Misuno may not mind, but to the local police officers unaware of Ms. Kyoko's 
peculiarities, the sight of a detective chief and a mysterious white-haired woman engaged in a 
stand-up discussion would seem quite enigmatic. 

"Let's continue this conversation inside—we have a vacant room prepared," 

He suggested. 

"Oh, is that so? Then | shall take you up on that offer." 

Saying so, Ms. Kyoko suddenly turns around—and pauses for a moment. 


"? Are you all right?" 


"Yes, | was anxious about the time of the return bus. Wondering how late they run—I'm afraid | 
can't stay, I'm booked in, you see." 


Unlike the detectives in mystery novels, 


Ms. Kyoko added, in jest, but in fact, Officer Misuno was worried about just that. 


"Last night, within this pension, a murder occurred—the victim is one of the guests, Ms. Imichi 
Izumo." 


Having led her to a guest room on the first floor of the pension, prepared drinks (black coffee), 
and cleared the room, Officer Misuno begins to explain the outline of the incident. It was a fresh 
case, still warm, so to speak, and he himself had not yet fully grasped all the details—it was an 
opportunity for him to sort through the facts as he relayed them. 

"Ah, my condolences," Ms. Kyoko said as she brought her hands together in a prayerful gesture. 
This room was not the scene of the crime, but it was structurally identical. 

Incidentally, the fluffy sweater she wore beneath her coat was also white. 

That fashion could be quite a headache when you eat. 

"Ah, | see. But this is the first time I've stayed at a pension, and | must say | prefer the more 
sophisticated layout of these places to the hotel rooms. Fufu, it almost feels as if you and | have 
come here on a ski trip together, Officer Misuno, doesn't it?" 

Rather than being startled, Officer Misuno felt as if his starting point had been suddenly tripped 
up by her unguarded remark—although there was no doubt about her capabilities as a 


detective, Ms. Kyoko was not exactly the easiest person to work with. 


(This is also a difference between novels and reality... In detective fiction, the love affairs of the 
detective are spice, but nothing more.) 


Even though the variety in plot has increased in recent times—however, at least in her work, 
Ms. Kyoko was a stoic detective, and her suggestive remarks seemed to be a prelude to the 
question, "What about the victim, Ms. Izumo? How was she?" 

All businesslike. 


"What | mean is, did she have a gentleman caller?" 


"No, she was traveling alone. It's not unusual nowadays, but she was here just for skiing—skiing 
in the snowy mountains." 


Thinking about it, even Ms. Kyoko's statement about this being her first time at the pension 
might not be entirely credible, but at least it's certain she doesn't remember, so perhaps the 
preface "these days" was unnecessary. 

"Skiing, huh? If the buses run late, maybe I'll enjoy a run down the slopes as well." 


Ms. Kyoko said this with a nonchalance. 


lf one were to take this as a declaration of her confidence as the fastest detective, it would be 
reassuring. She's free to do with her time as she pleases, of course, 


Personally, Officer Misuno was curious to see Ms. Kyoko in skiwear... No, that's just being 
greedy. The officer will be only too glad to leave the scene of the crime once it is solved. 


They hadn't come for a ski trip. 
They were here to investigate. 


"Could you tell me the cause of death and the estimated time of the crime? It’s fine if you only 
tell me what you know so far." 


Being asked so straightforwardly about someone's death can be disconcerting, but they were 
both professionals. 


Without infusing any emotion, Officer Misuno answered blandly, 


"The cause of death was blunt force trauma—the crime is estimated to have occurred last night, 
sometime between one and three in the morning." 


"The crime scene is room 201, where she was staying alone—obviously, there are no witnesses 
since the crime took place inside the room." 


"Hmm," 

Ms. Kyoko nodded off. 

"So, what we can assume about the crime is that someone visited room 201 in the middle of the 
night and beat the victim to death. Whether the intruder sneaked in while the victim was asleep 


or was invited in by the victim is still to be determined.” 


"Yes... that's right. However, it doesn't seem that the victim was struck while she was sleeping. 
She wasn’t found dead on the bed—suggesting she was conscious and caught by surprise." 


There was no sign of a struggle or resistance. 
There was no trace of the crime, and no clues left at the scene. 


"Can you imagine being on your own in a strange city, and then meeting someone at midnight 
and getting mugged?" 


After a long silence, during which she had been staring at him with a puzzled frown, she asked 
him the next question. "Do you have any suspects?" 


"Yes. However, I'm not sure if 'suspect' is the correct term. This simply means people who could 
have possibly committed the crime—as you mentioned earlier, this place isn't exactly easy to 


access." 


That's precisely why a pension could be viable here—but if a blizzard blows in, the roads are 
closed to prevent accidents. 


"That means that last night, this place was in a closed circle? No one could enter from outside 
nor could anyone leave?" 


As expected of a famous detective, she had a way with words. 

"Yes. The weather is relatively mild today, but yesterday afternoon it snowed heavily, so that you 
could hardly see a meter in front of you, they say. It wasn't weather for skiing, more like you 
couldn't step out of the pension at all." 


"Ahh." 


Ms. Kyoko, having only memories of today, listened to yesterday's story as if it were a tale from 
another world. 


"Mountain weather is fickle, isn't it? That means the suspects, or potential suspects, are limited 
to the guests who were staying at the pension at the time, and the pension manager." 


"Yes, that's correct." 

Officer Misuno flipped through his notebook as he spoke. 

He had written down a list of suspects there—now he read it aloud. 

"Last night, excluding the victim, there were three groups staying at the pension. There's a 


family of four: father, mother, daughter, son; a young couple; and the last group is a retired 
elderly couple." 


With that preamble, he disclosed specific names and ages—although this was sensitive 
personal information, it wasn't a concern to share with a civilian detective like Ms. Kyoko since 
she is the 'Forgetful Detective’ and there’s no worry about the information leaking. 


In fact, Ms. Kyoko would not retain this information in memory nor record—she didn't even take 
out a notepad to write anything down (it seemed she didn't carry one in the first place). 


"Hmm. The guests, excluding the victim, total eight people—and there's the manager as well?" 


"Yes. It's run by a brother and sister pair—they're what you'd call 'corporate escapees.’ They’ve 
been managing it for five years now." 


"Really? That's nice. I've always been an only child, so having a brother is something I've 
always dreamed of." 


"You're an only child, Ms. Kyoko?" 

"Who knows... If | had a sibling, I've probably just forgotten about them.” 
She was saying some pretty heavy stuff. 

The family circumstances of the Forgetful Detective. 


"So that makes a total of ten suspects... Well, strictly speaking, we could probably exclude the 
daughter and son from the family vacation group." 


"That seems reasonable." 

It's not so much that they could exclude them, but rather they had no choice but to do so. The 
daughter was six years old, and the son was four. It was dubious whether they could even lift 
the weapon used to bludgeon the victim—to be practical, they should consider there were eight 
suspects. 

The father on the family trip (32) and the mother (30). 

The boyfriend (22) and the girlfriend (24) of the couple. 

The elderly husband (61) and the elderly wife (57). 


The pension manager brother (35) and the manager sister (30). 


"“Giggle*. In a mystery novel, you might be able to identify the culprit just by looking at the list of 
characters, but with this, it's naturally impossible to tell," said Ms. Kyoko with a smile. 


That's something more likely to be said when looking at the cast list of a mystery drama rather 
than a novel. 


"First of all, it's quite troublesome to be treated as a suspect just for staying at the same 
pension—what is everyone doing now?" 


"What are they doing? Well, they are all waiting at this pension, complying with our inquiries. But 
that's the problem, or rather the issue I'd like to discuss with you, Ms. Kyoko." 


"Discuss?" 
Ms. Kyoko tilted her head inquisitively. 


"| had assumed that your request was to solve the murder case. Did the fastest detective just 
jump the gun?" 


"No, of course, ultimately that's what we're aiming for—but we need to solve this as quickly as 
possible." 


Officer Misuno said this to the fastest detective—rather, he emphasized it. 


"After all, the weather has cleared up as you can see—if someone wants to go down the 
mountain, they're free to do so. That means... the suspects, the guests, are wanting to leave." 


"Wanting to—leave." 


"Of course, from our standpoint, we can't have them going back to their respective homes—that 
would greatly inconvenience the investigation. We'd like them to stay in this snowy mountain 
until we have some handle on the situation. When we requested this, they groused that if we 
want them to stay, then the police should pay for their accommodation." 


To say they "groused" might leave a bad impression, and even as he said it, he felt it was a poor 
choice of words, but as someone who believes he is upholding social justice, that was his 
honest sentiment—since this was a murder investigation, if they had nothing to hide, then as 
good citizens, they should willingly cooperate. 


Just like the characters in a detective novel. 


But the truth is often stranger—or rather, more complicated—than fiction, and the complaints 
from the guests were significant. There was even an outrageous request to call their family 
home because if they didn't return by today, their relatives would come looking for the m—it was 
exasperating. 


Sure, they would have plans and schedules, and if he were in their shoes, he would 
undoubtedly complain, so he couldn't simply dismiss their concerns—yet, reimbursing the 
accommodation costs for eight people, including children, as an expense was clearly an 
unreasonable demand. 


Officer Misuno couldn't strong-arm the complaining guests, as any deficiency in the interviews 
or investigations would be unacceptable, but he had his own position to consider within his 


workplace. 


Thus, he pinned his hopes on the detective with white hair—paying Ms. Kyoko's fee was 
cheaper than the cost of a week's stay for eight people. 


"So this time, I'm asking you to solve the case not by the end of the day, but by the time of the 
pension's check-out—is that possible?" 


"As the fastest detective, | don't say it's impossible." 


She took it in stride and looked at the clock on the wall in her room—it was now 11 a.m., and 
checkout was at noon. 


One more hour left. 


"It seems | may have the pleasure of enjoying some skiing in the afternoon, which is delightful,” 
she said. "But do they all have to be so fussy about the cost of accommodation?" 


"Well, it's not exactly cheap, so their reaction is somewhat understandable..." 


"If that's the case, I'd like to ask you a favor. You know, cars need tolls on the highway, right?" 
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After a rather unsophisticated, or rather serious price negotiation, which further consumed what 
little time remained, Officer Misuno and Ms. Kyoko entered into substantial discussion. 


"First of all, officer, I'd like to confirm the basic facts. Ms. Izumo was traveling alone, that is, she 
had no prior acquaintance with the other guests, correct?" 


"Yes. It's presumed they didn't know each other—of course | can't say for certain, but their 
addresses are completely different. | don't think they had any previous connections. Not just the 
guests, but this was also her first time staying here, meaning she was meeting the manager 
siblings for the first time as well." 


"| see, | see," said Ms. Kyoko. With the reward having nearly doubled, she seemed cheerful and 
more eager to work than usual—as if she were, quite literally, a detective motivated purely by 
cash. 


(A detective driven by money isn't something you hear of often—but perhaps this is its own form 
of realism.) 


There aren't many detectives who would solve a captivating mystery and say they don't care 
about the money—Ms. Kyoko was pretty extreme in that sense. 


"So, should we consider that if there was a motive leading to murder, some kind of trouble arose 
between the perpetrator and the victim during their stay?" 


"| can't say. Of course, in this kind of pension, it's not as if there was no interaction between the 
guests... but everyone testifies that there wasn't any trouble of that sort." 


There's always the possibility that someone is lying—yet the probability that everyone is lying is 
significantly low. 


Given the closed-circle environment, if there had been any trouble, it's likely that a third party 
would be aware of it—yet despite that. 


"Could it have been a crime for money? Was there anything missing from the victim's 
belongings?" 


"That's just it, nothing was missing. Not the wallet, jewelry, or skiing equipment... Even personal 
items like mobile phones and camera were all accounted for." 


Logically speaking, only the victim himself could determine if anything was missing, but at least 
the impression was that no valuables had been taken. That's something you know from 
experience. 


Experience—something crucially lacking in the forgetful detective, and for that reason, she 
might not be satisfied with this explanation. 


"No, no, I'm counting on it. We have to cover for each other's shortcomings. In exchange for 
your experience, | offer my speed." 


What he provided wasn't only experience but also money—though, there was really no time to 
talk. 


"Was the room locked? I'm not asking about the possibility of a locked-room scenario in some 
frivolous sense, | simply want to grasp the situation at the scene." 


Asking whether it was a locked-room mystery seemed to be considered a frivolous 
question—well, since she was playing the role of a master detective, how could she not be a fan 
of mystery novels? 

Still, it was information necessary for the investigation. 

"It's a pension, not a hotel...the doors don't auto-lock. This room too..." 

Officer Misuno looked toward the door. 

It was a thumb-turn lock. 

"When the innkeeper's sister went to call them for breakfast this morning was when she found 
the body. The door had been unlocked—so it wasn't a locked-room situation. The room key, by 


the way, was left on the desk." 


"Hmm. So we can't identify the culprit based on the location or ownership of the key—do we 
have any other information that might lead us to the perpetrator?" 


"As of now, | regret to say we don't have anything. There's not a single thread connecting the 
suspects to the perpetrator." 


He'd thought this was a very simple case—so simple that it could be resolved speedily without 
even borrowing the talents of the fastest detective. 


After all, the suspects had been narrowed down from the start—he thought they would be easy 
to identify. 


But there were ten of them, including children. 
None seemed like the perpetrator. 
There was no apparent motive. 


"If the victim had a companion, he would be the prime suspect. She was traveling alone though. 
A solo trip for a girl... that, in itself, can be dangerous." 


Ms. Kyoko said, her face pensive. 
"Someone who tried to persuade her, in their desperation ended up bludgeoning her... it's not 
out of the question, but the lack of signs of a struggle is unnatural. From what I've heard, it 


seems the perpetrator intended to kill her from the start. Murder itself was the objective... Hmm." 


With that, Ms. Kyoko stroked her white hair as if trying to comfort herself. 


"Can you tell me about the victim's personality, as far as you know? Was she the type to cause 
trouble or make enemies?" 


"On the contrary. She was actually quite friendly and sociable." 

Officer Misuno initially thought that someone traveling alone might be difficult to deal with, but it 
seemed the victim was the kind of person who could make fast friends with anyone she met on 
her travels—the guests and manager siblings also had a favorable impression of her. 


Of course, excluding the perpetrator—presumably. 


"Her cheerful personality may have provoked antipathy in someone? Even positive traits can 
simultaneously be negative reasons. But still, murder is an extreme response." 


Ms. Kyoko seemed to be thinking aloud as she spoke—in her usual style of covering all bases, 
but there may not be enough time for him to just observe. 


It was already nearing eleven-thirty. 
Of course, ideally he wanted everything resolved by checkout time, but even half of that, 
enough to be able to arrogantly tell the eight suspects "You're free to go now. But keep 


yourselves available," and get a grasp of the situation, would be satisfactory for Officer Misuno. 


"Not only the guests, the managers are pressuring me too—saying they can't vacate the room 
or they'll have to turn away reservations...and they want compensation for damages..." 


At that point, you would almost want to claim ignorance due to the trouble seemingly related to 
the incident, but still, he wanted to keep any troubles with those involved in the case to an 


absolute minimum. 


"Oh dear. Money is certainly important, but when someone says such blatantly greedy things so 
persistently, it makes it difficult to react," said Ms. Kyoko as though astonished. 


One wouldn't think it was the same person who had just put Officer Misuno to such a test with 
her reactions. 


"| want to be rich not just in pocket but in spirit," she continued unabashedly (and perhaps less 
sincerely for not having said, "richer in pocket"). 


"In any case, because of this murder case, you are all being inconvenienced | suppose—or 
could it be that someone has benefited from it?" 


Ms. Kyoko asked. 


"Benefited?" 

"Yes. For now, it's unclear why Ms. Izumo was killed, even before we determine who killed her, 
so | thought I'd focus my investigation there. This wouldn't normally be done when the suspects 
are narrowed down without question in a closed circle, but..." 


"You want to start by figuring out the motive. So it's a whydunnit?" 


He was pulled in by her earlier "locked room" keyword and ended up using a mystery novel term 
without meaning to. Fortunately she didn't seem to think he was "out of line," but even so, 


"Not a whydunnit, but a cui bono?" 
She corrected him—what's a Cui bono? The name of a mystery writer? 


"No, it's also a term from detective novels. It means to think about who stands to gain from the 
incident." 


So it is the reverse of a whydunnit, if you will. 
She was well-informed for someone with no memory. 
He knew that, of course. 


"| apologize for my ignorance... In such a case, we should infer who might have benefited from 
Ms. Izumo's death?" 


"That's right." 
Someone dies, and someone benefits. 
It's not a pleasant thing to imagine, but... it's part of the job. 


At least, it seemed that Ms. Kyoko was completely detached in that respect—ordinarily, if 
someone dies and someone benefits, one would think of inheritance. 


However, character aside, the victim, Imichi Izumo, appeared to be a regular employee with an 
average income and savings—and among the suspects, there was no heir to the victim or 
beneficiary of a life insurance policy. 


They were, so to speak, unrelated strangers. 


"_..ls there such a case where an unrelated stranger benefits from someone's death?" 


"Well, you know about the butterfly effect, any event can bring about an effect in an unexpected 
way." 


Ms. Kyoko spoke in riddles, both comprehensible and incomprehensible. Pulled along by her 
words, Officer Misuno found himself continually pondering in terms of financial loss and gain— 


"In terms of profit and loss, most of the suspects here are at a loss, aren't they? Reluctantly 
confined to this pension, their plans have been unavoidably disrupted." 


Even if demanding accommodation fees from the police was out of the question, the issue 
wasn't just the financial deficit. It meant they had also lost the benefits (including mental 
benefits) they would have gained if they had been able to carry on with their schedules as 
planned—it seemed quicker to consider who had suffered the most loss rather than who had 
gained the most. 


"Not only the guests, but the sibling managers as well, right? No, perhaps it's the managers who 
have suffered the greatest loss," Ms. Kyoko says. 


"After all, if someone dies within the pension, especially due to a murder, it's inevitable that a 
bad reputation will follow—this will surely hinder future business operations." 


That was an opinion from a business owner's perspective, which Ms. Kyoko, who also runs her 
own private office, would have, and it was hard to argue with. 


However, that didn't immediately exclude the sibling managers from suspicion, but it would be a 
factor to consider. 


After some thought, Officer Misuno said, 

"Even among the three groups of guests, not all may have suffered the same amount of 
damage—calling it a 'hierarchy' might be an exaggeration, but there seem to be disparities 
unique to each." 

Even if one requested it, one couldn't simply throw all the reasoning and deduction onto the 
detective. Even if pinpointing the truth is difficult, one's own statements could potentially serve 
as hints for Ms. Kyoko, so one must not be afraid to misspeak. 


"Disparities? In what way?" 


"Well, first, there's the family group... Among the guests, | believe they are the ones who are 
least pleased with the current closed-circle situation." 


"Is that simply because there are more of them? The longer they stay, the more expenses they 
incur, and even the children, at six and four years old, are charged the standard rate, aren't 
they? And with no advance notice too." 


She catches on quickly when it comes to money talks. 

While that's part of it, it's not the only reason. 

"Actually, they were supposed to have left yesterday. They had already checked out. But due to 
the weather worsening in the afternoon, they had no choice but to return—so in essence, 
they've been forced into an unplanned day of extra expenses." 


"Oh my. " 


Ms. Kyoko seemed truly taken aback by the fact. She bites too eagerly when money gets 
mentioned. 


"Indeed, the damage they've suffered is immeasurable." 


"Well, as for money, it's possible to actually measure it... However, compared to them, the young 
couple checked in just before the blizzard yesterday and were scheduled to leave today, so they 
will have spent less." 


Still, they were strongly insisting that the police cover their costs—a couple whose attitude was 
understandable, but their forcefulness made one worry about their future. 


Not every police officer was as understanding as Officer Misuno, nor did they have the fastest 
detective on speed dial. 


"And how about the elderly couple? Considering their age, it doesn't seem likely they came here 
to enjoy skiing." 


"Yes. They didn't come for skiing or snowboarding, but apparently to take a stroll in the snowy 
mountains—so in their case, they had leisurely booked a whole week. Therefore, they haven't 
suffered any financial loss." 


One could say that merely by having a murder occur in the pension they intended to relax in for 
a week, they've already suffered more than enough damage, but at least their position is 
somewhat different from the other two groups. 


"By the way, are those people not demanding payment for their lodging?" 


Although she asked as if it were a legitimate question, no, it would be dangerous for that elderly 
couple to demand such a thing... he'd say they were out of their financial minds. 


"They're cooperative enough. Of course, it's only relative to the other two groups... Well, it 
seems they have their own thoughts about a case where a girl much younger than themselves 
is murdered.” 


Naturally, this impression is based on the assumption that neither of them, or both, are the 
perpetrators. 


"However, just because they haven't asked for it, doesn't mean we can carry the lodging costs 
for the other groups without also carrying theirs. If you think about 'Cui bono’, the most 
suspicious might be the old couple, right? Though my thought process might have been in 
reverse, relatively speaking, they are the ones who stand to gain the most." 


"Hmm. It's quite a stretch to equate not losing with gaining—after all, by committing the grave 
sin of murder in a law-abiding country, they've already suffered an immense loss. Without 
sufficient benefit to offset that, it's difficult to treat them as prime suspects." 


Of course, there exists no benefit that could ever equate to a human life—Ms. Kyoko said 
somberly. 


Whenever such valid points were added it only served to intensify his guilt for considering these 
musings, and he wished she would stop. 


"At the very least, there should be enough of a benefit behind it for the person to deem it worth 
the trade-off. There's got to be some nuance of coming out slightly ahead, at least." 


"It seems unlikely that there are many cases where one could feel they've benefited from killing 
someone... especially in a closed circle." 


It might become a fundamental viewpoint, but the act of killing someone in a mountain lodge 
during a blizzard is irrational and self-destructive—why would anyone commit a crime in a 
situation where they would limit themselves as the suspect? 


That was the difference between detective novels and reality. 


When it came to a character list—in other words, a suspect list, one would avoid being on it if 
they could. 


If one were in their right mind, they wouldn't kill someone on a night of a raging blizzard when 
leaving the pension is impossible. 


Well, if one was contemplating murder, their sense of loss and gain might already be out of 
whack, and assuming a sane state of mind and judgment might be a stretch... 


"A closed circle... becoming stressed due to unexpected bad weather, lashing out and hitting a 
solo female traveler..." 


Ms. Kyoko voiced a possibility that she probably thought was unlikely—by speaking it out loud, 
there might be a chance for new insights, her "why not try it" approach. She's not afraid of 


mistakes or errors—because she'll forget them anyway. 


But lashing out seems to be a concept opposite to 'Cui bono'—at that point, wasn't it just 
indiscriminate violence? 


(It's strange that discrimination is wrong, but the word ‘indiscriminate’ that negates it is also 
difficult to use in a good sense...) 


"If we're looking for a suspect who has lost their reason, you'd think we could tell from 
questioning them—'it could have been anyone’, right?" 


Then Ms. Kyoko continued severely, 


"But among the eleven people staying at the pension last night, it's possible to assume that the 
victim was the easiest to kill." 


How seriously she's considering this line of inquiry was beyond Officer Misuno's understanding. 


"That way, no motive would be necessary. It's just that the victim looked easy to kill, and could 
be killed, so they were killed." 


"...In that case, does it mean that we no longer need to consider who benefits or why someone 
would do it?" 


Being trapped in the same pension as a murderer turned it from a mystery novel into a horror 
movie. 


Perhaps pondering the tricky background circumstances was a waste of time—after all, there 
were less than twenty minutes left until checkout. 


And yet, the crime scene hadn't even been inspected. 


Ms. Kyoko didn't seem the least bit flustered though—well, even if she was the fastest detective 
around, he'd be less than pleased if her prioritization of speed led to sloppy deductions. 


"No, in this case, we should consider the merit of killing a person who is unrelated to the matter. 
It may be hard for the average person to understand, but there must certainly be a meaning 
behind it." 


Ms. Kyoko said, raising a finger. 


"A case where someone might feel benefited by the death of an unrelated person... Well, let's 
assume that the events that occurred as a result are exactly what the perpetrator wanted." 


"And that would be?" 


"For instance, let's say that as a result of the murder, this pension's business takes a hit—it 
would be a heavy loss for the owner, but someone else might benefit from it. Perhaps a 
company that's planning on building a hotel on this mountain." 


If only such a company existed, Ms. Kyoko said blandly—although it was a hypothesis that 
seemed to ignore the closed-circle situation, he understood her line of thinking. 


One person's loss is another's gain. 
Not relatively, but in a holistic sense. 


"There are cases where a certain choice benefits everyone, and cases where it's a loss for 
everyone, so it's really not absolute, but for reference." 


"... Then how about this? The victim seems to not have had any trouble with anyone during her 
stay, but it's not denied that there might have been some trouble with a different set of people. 

Perhaps someone among the guests or the managers had a serious issue, and just to harass 

the manager, they committed murder within the pension—" 


The moment the idea struck, he felt like he had a good line of reasoning, but as he spoke, his 
confidence waned—this was a hypothesis that could be dismissed as coming from someone 
who had read too many mystery novels. 


Not even a hypothesis; it was practically fantasy. 
What kind of future awaits someone who would kill an unrelated person for such impulsive 
reasons—f they're the type to think that short-term, they would have likely tried to kill the 


managers directly. 


It's not as if other guests had tight bodyguards making them significantly harder to kill than a 
solo traveling woman. 


Even if we concede those thoughts may have briefly crossed one's mind, anyone who cares 
even a little about their own future would not commit a crime based on such motives. 


"Hmm. Tomorrow. For me, who lives only for today, it's a date that might as well not exist, just 
like yesterday." 


"Oh, sorry, | didn't mean it like that..." 


"No worries. | am a detective who works by making the most of that skill—however, it seems 
unlikely that I'll be able to fulfill today's job at this rate." 


Ms. Kyoko stood up leisurely. 


Then she suggested, "I've finished looking things over. May | see the scene now?" urging Officer 
Misuno—finally. 


With only fifteen minutes left until the time limit, it would be tough to resolve the case before the 
checkout time. But, after all, accommodation facilities do have the late checkout system. 


And besides, it was too early to give up. 

Even though Officer Misuno wasn't present for that dramatic scene, it's said that the Forgetful 
Detective once shattered the truth just upon stepping onto the murder scene—still holding the 
record for the fastest case resolution as she did, it was too early to give up hope on the record 
holder, despite there only being 15 minutes left. 


(Although, Ms. Kyoko has already forgotten about such speedy resolutions of cases...) 


From a certain point of view, she's an incredibly humble person. Nevertheless, as the person the 
person in charge and the client, he decided to play it safe. 


"Even if there's no progress in solving the case by noon, | would like you to continue assisting 
with the investigation, Ms. Kyoko, if that's alright with you?" 


To which she replied, "Of course, by all means." 
"In that case, unfortunately | will have to revert to the regular fee - truly regrettable and it pains 
me so." she said, shaking her head in apparent distress as if it were the saddest thing in the 


world—her passion for a monetary reward was too strong. 


"As a detective summoned to a mountain lodge in a snowstorm, I'd at least want to prevent a 
series of murders from developing." 


A series of murders, huh. 
That's a staple and a given in closed circle mystery novels. In reality, serial murders rarely 


happen. Killing one or two is the same—while lines like that may be sharply clever in fiction, in 
actuality they're merely unrealistic dialogue. 


Even if the culprit plans it, they usually get caught before committing a second or third murder... 
especially in a closed circle, a series of murders is practically an invitation to be arrested. The 
suspects dwindle through the killer's process of elimination. 


Unable to meet that request. Having to feel useless not just towards the victim, but the killer as 
well—goodness, this was an utterly superb case that exemplifies the agony of policemen. 


Hmm. 


Lost in such self-deprecating thoughts, Officer Misuno proceeded to open the door, intending to 
let Ms. Kyoko go first, but she paused at the threshold and stared blankly up at the ceiling. 


Of course, there was nothing but the ceiling up there. 


It's not like the victim was killed in the room right above either—time was running out and they 
couldn't afford to just stand around. 


"Uh... Ms. Kyoko?" 
Tentatively, Officer Misuno awkwardly asked, 


"Closed circle. Murder case. List of suspects. Ease of killing. Indiscriminate murder. Serial 
murder—Cui bono?" 


She murmured. 


Then she turned to face him—her expression unusually serious for the always-smiling Ms. 
Kyoko. It was tense. 


"Officer Misuno, there's a guest | need you to detain immediately—would that be alright?" 
"D-Detain?" 


So she had identified the culprit from among the cast of characters trapped in this closed circle 
without even stepping out of the room, much less on the crime scene? 


But while setting new speed records, there was not a hint of elation on Ms. Kyoko's face—on 
the contrary, her mood was rather grim. 


"I... Is the case resolved?" 


"No. If my deduction is correct—" 


The forgetful detective told the stunned officer: 


"The crime has yet to occur." 
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The culprit who killed Imichi Izumo, the solo traveler staying at the pension, turned out to be a 
couple, who conspired together to commit the murder. Last night, the woman visited the victim's 
room, making up an excuse to get her to open the door, and the victim let her guard down since 
they were both women. 


Then the man carried out the murder. 


Isolating that part, it was a murder case with no tricks or gimmicks, just one human being killing 
another. The oddity lay in their motive. 


It was neither grudge nor greed. 

For reasons he found hard to fathom, the couple had killed a stranger they had only just met, 
someone whose path had merely crossed theirs in life. If it hadn't been said by the 
accomplished Ms. Kyoko—who herself had forgotten her achievements—, he might have 
dismissed the truth as a dark joke. 

In a way, he envied her. 

Her ability to entirely forget such a grisly truth by tomorrow, was enviable—despite drawing the 
conclusion through her own deductions, she couldn't deny her sense of irresponsibility, but that 


was the rule of the Forgetful Detective, so there were no ways about it. 


For her, each day was self-contained. That had been clear before he even hired her—just as for 
the killer couple, there had only been the present day. 


That's why they committed the murder. 
What they gained—was time. 


"| should have further explored that analogy about worsening the pension's finances being the 
motive, and considered who actually benefited from Ms. Izumo's death," Ms. Kyoko said. 


With the voluntary restraint of the couple completed as instructed prior to the revelation, her 
tension had abated somewhat and composure returned to her expression. 


"In other words, if we assume that what happened as a result of the incident was according to 
the perpetrator's plan and served their purpose, then a truth emerges," she stated. 


".,.,But that couple wasn't planning to build a lodging facility in these mountains, right?" asked 
Officer Misuno. 


To that question, Ms. Kyoko nodded, "Right." 

"You can think of it more simply. Normally, it's utterly illogical to cause a murder in a secluded 
closed circle unless it's in a detective novel, as you say, Officer Misuno. But what if that was 
exactly the perpetrator's aim? To commit a murder within a closed circle—becoming a limited 
suspect. And then," 

You are forced to stay at the scene. 

If that was the intention. 


That's what Ms. Kyoko suggested. 


But even being told so, one struggles to grasp the meaning for a moment—the objective is to be 
forced to stay at the scene? 


What does that mean? It made no sense. 
That was his candid impression. 


It was far from the kind of brilliant detective reasoning that would make you slap your knee in 
realization—it was a reality that was very much unlike a detective novel. 


"Therefore," 

Seeing the confusion, Ms. Kyoko added an explanation. 

"By committing the murder, they inevitably extended their stay at the pension—it's predictable, 
even for someone who's not a mystery fan, that you won't be sent back home so easily if you 
become a suspect in a closed circle inside." 

"| see..." 

Somehow he was starting to understand. 


Starting to understand something he didn't want to understand. 


So resisting, he followed up with: 


"You're saying the criminal committed the murder because they wanted to extend their stay at 
the pension?" 


Naturally, his tone became interrogatory toward Ms. Kyoko—he was questioning the detective, 
not the criminal; what was even his point? 


"Yes. That's right." 

Ms. Kyoko responded nonchalantly in the face of his blunt words. 

"When you think of it that way, you can identify the criminal in no time. The brother and sister 
who manage the place can of course be ruled out. The elderly couple who were originally 
planning to stay a few more days can also be excluded. The family was scheduled to check out 
yesterday and go home, but had already extended their stay—they've been wanting to leave 
since before the incident happened." 

So by process of elimination, the young couple are the criminals? If they're wanting to leave, 
they must have been annoyed at being held against their will—brazen enough to demand the 


police to pay for their extended stay. 


"That must have been an act. | don't think they really believed the police would pay for their 
extended stay—it seems they asserted that to show they were reluctant to stay." 


The family that had already paid to stay an extra night might have been seriously stressed by 
the overlapping issues—Ms. Kyoko added. 


"It's possible the couple just went along with that attitude." 
"If they wanted to stay longer, couldn't they have just talked to a manager? Killing someone for 
that is just absurd in terms of cost-effectiveness—what, they wanted to enjoy skiing for one 


more day?" 


"They didn't even get to enjoy skiing yesterday either. The bad weather hit right after they 
arrived, didn't it?" 


"So, so what? That's why they wanted to extend their stay? To kill someone for that?" 
If that's the case, it wasn't just impulsive. It was completely irrational. 
An horrifying thought, nothing possibly worse than that— 


But still, Ms. Kyoko said, 


"It would have been better if that was the only reason." 
Suggesting that there was something even worse. 


"There is only one way of thinking where the cost-performance ratio makes sense—at least, 
within them, a way of thinking that would seem balanced." 


"W... What kind of thinking is that?" 


Driven by his professional duty, Officer Misuno asked, even though he didn't want to hear the 
answer. 


"The only thing that balances with a life is another life—meaning, the only thing that can balance 
out with murder is, for the most part, another murder." 


Ms. Kyoko stated this unequivocally. 

With a firm gaze and a resolute tone. 

And with a reasoning power that matched this speed. 

"In short, it was murder for the sake of murder." 

Murder for the sake of murder. 

Not for anyone, not for anything. 

Just murder for the sake of murder. 

... However, even Ms. Kyoko wasn't omnipotent, nor was she all-knowing. 

Just because she made this assertion, it didn't mean that she understood the entirety of the 
case without missing anything. It was merely that she had assumed the worst-case scenario 
and set out to counteract it as quickly as possible—that's why she is known as the fastest 


detective. 


Such decisions could sometimes backfire, but in this case, it can be said to have worked out 
very well. 


After all, she prevented a series of murders from happening. 
Even for a famous detective in a mystery novel, this is not something easily achieved—however, 


what Ms. Kyoko prevented this time was not strictly "the next murder," but rather "the couple's 
double suicide." 


It was slightly different from preventing the real criminal's suicide. 


Because their goal from the beginning was to die together—it was a trip planned for a double 
suicide, not for skiing or snowboarding. 


They were supposed to have died the night before. 


Their plan was to die romantically from hypothermia in the snowy mountains, embracing each 
other—Officer Misuno couldn't comprehend what was romantic about such a death, but they 
were driven to such a desperate frame of mind. 


However, reality is not that romantic, and mountain weather is unpredictable—upon arrival at 
the pension, they were struck by such bad weather that it became impossible to descend from 
the mountain, and they were unable to go outside. 


When they thought they couldn't die as planned, they had an idea—if a murder occurred now at 
this pension, they wouldn't be able to return home. 


Not being able to return home meant they wouldn't have to go back. 
... It wasn't about money. 


It wasn't that they lacked the funds to wait for the weather to improve. In fact, the woman of the 
couple came from a wealthy family—if one knew that, they could somewhat surmise the 
circumstances. 


Driven to desperation—cornered to that point. 


The trip itself was out of the question, let alone a lovers' suicide—it wasn't financial 
circumstances that didn't allow for an extended stay but rather family matters. 


If that was the case, naturally, their traveling as a couple would have been a secret, and it was 
only due to the intervention of the police, a public institution, that they were in a situation where 
they had no choice but to be picked up and returned home—no, in fact, they should have had 
plenty of other options available to them, but they were so desperate and cornered that they 
couldn't see anything else. 


That's why they killed. 
They killed an unrelated third party, someone they had just met that day at the pension and with 


whom the exchange of greetings was still awkward, because that person seemed the easiest to 
kill. 


...He thought they were a couple worried about their future. He also thought that anyone who 
could ponder even a little about their tomorrow wouldn't commit a murder in a closed 
circle—both were indeed wildly off-the-mark conjectures. 

They had no future to speak of, for they had long given up on tomorrow. 


For them, only today existed. 


In a sense, with nothing to lose, they felt they could do anything—if they could just get through 
today, that was enough for them. 


And yet, these same people who only lived for the day had their plans completely foiled by the 
Forgetful Detective, who also only lives for today. There's an ironic twist of fate for you. 


If they had not pretended that they needed extra money for the extended stay, just to keep up 
the act, to Officer Misuno who was trying to keep them at the scene, Ms. Kyoko wouldn't have 
gone up the mountain. 

As a result, rather than staying on to commit suicide as planned, they checked out as scheduled 
and will now be known around town not as some tragic unrequited couple, but as creepy 
criminals of unknown intent. All their plots and schemes came to nothing. 

"However you slice it, evil deeds and crimes just don't pay, do they?" 

"Even if you live a good honest life, you could still get randomly murdered." 

Officer Misuno tried to make sense of this case in a way he could understand. But this detective 
doesn't allow her audience easy comprehension—she's like a mystery novel detective, and is, to 
a great extent, realistic. 

"Then, what about you, Ms. Kyoko?" 

"Yes?" 

"Why do you solve mysteries and work as a detective...who are you doing it for?" 

In response to this question which sounded like an accusation, Ms. Kyoko, while preparing to go 
skiing in the afternoon, answered with a cheerful smile that was completely different from the 


serious expression she had when she foresaw the serial killings, 


"| don't solve mysteries for any particular reason, and I'm not detecting for anyone either—but it 
does pay the bills, you know?" 


It was a very frank but constructive response, not a cynical one. 
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Ch 2: Kyoko Okitegami’s Narrative Trick 


"The narrative trick is an exceptionally unique device among the many tricks found in mystery 
novels," Ms. Kyoko Okitegami, the forgetful detective, answered so to a question from Officer 
Fujimura. Despite being in a police station interrogation room, facing a police officer, she 
showed no sign of being intimidated. 

Of course, she was not being questioned as a suspect or witness; she was simply a collaborator 
in the investigation who happened to be there because there was no other room available. In 
fact, it was the officer who was more nervous in contrast to her calmness. 

"An exceptional device?" 

"Yes. It could be called a mechanism unique to mystery novels. While the mystery genre has 
evolved and expanded into various forms of expression like dramas, manga, anime and games 
since its inception, narrative tricks can only be utilized in novels." 

Ms. Kyoko asserted decisively and then continued, "If you look at it another way..." 

"All mystery novels can be considered narrative tricks. Extremely speaking, mystery writers 
have no choice but to employ narrative tricks. In other words, mystery novels must utilize 
narrative tricks." 

Alibis, locked room mysteries, codes, whodunits, howdunits, dying messages, missing links, 
exchange murders, dismembered bodies, cui bono—all of these, when written in mystery 
novels, are based on the premise that they are narrative tricks. With this, Officer Fujimura 
stiffened, 

"They are... that fundamental of a trick?" 

"To call them fundamental would be somewhat hyperbolic," 

Ms. Kyoko shrugged. 

Feeling as though he had been deceived, his shoulders sunk. 


"On the contrary, narrative tricks are tricks that can only be utilized in mystery novels." 


"Huh?" 


"It doesn't mean that a locked room trick is a product of a mystery writer's delusion and cannot 
occur in reality. No matter how much of a mystery buff, being unable to distinguish between 
reality and fiction in mystery novels, and trying to recreate a narrative trick in the real world is 
impossible—because narrative tricks are not tricks set up by the criminal, but by the author." 


Therefore, 
Ms. Kyoko paused before gently explaining to Officer Fujimura sitting across from her: 


"It is inconceivable for a culprit to kill someone using a narrative trick." 
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Despite being a police officer tasted with protecting citizens and maintaining social order, it was 
quite unbecoming that Officer Fujimura had never before read a mystery novel. As such, his 
image of a "famous detective" was the classical and stereotypical tall man wearing a deerstalker 
hat with a pipe in his mouth and an Inverness coat. So it was no wonder that he was taken 
aback by the very modern attire of the "fastest and forgetful detective," whom he had invited to 
the station through the connections of a senior detective. 


What appeared was a petite woman wearing glasses, her hair color matching a white fur hat, a 
long duffle coat, and both hands tucked into soft muffs. 


"Pleased to meet you, I'm Kyoko Okitegami, chief of the Okitegami Detective Agency. Thank 
you for having me today—no matter the request, I'll forget it in a day, so please discuss 


whatever you'd like." 


She said, bowing deeply. Seeing her hat not fall off even in that pose, Fujimura idly wondered if 
it was pinned on or something. 


That was the premise anyway. 

No—not the hat, but her memory. 

Sleeping resets her memories completely, making her forget any requests she took or cases 
she investigated—the utmost in confidentiality for a detective. That's why she, a civilian, 
receives requests for investigative cooperation from police forces nationwide. 


"Don't you forget who you are, though?" 


This was Officer Fujimura's first job with her, and he directly posed the question that naturally 
arose—whether it was the second time or the third time, or no matter how many cases they 


worked on together, it would always be a "nice to meet you" with her, and regardless of which 
senior inspector had introduced them. 


"Don’t worry, as you can see." 
Ms. Kyoko rolled up her left sleeve. 


Written there in magic marker was "I'm Kyoko Okitegami. 25 years old. Detective. My memory 
resets every day"—the bare minimum profile. Indeed, it seems to serve as her reminder. 


"So, what can | do for you?" 


Without lingering further on greetings or introductions, Ms. Kyoko briskly shifted into work 
mode—given the system of the forgetful detective who loses her memory in a day, every second 
must count. 


As someone not accustomed to assisting the forgetful detective in official capacity, Officer 
Fujimura would have preferred to cautiously measure the distance between them, but it seemed 
there was no time for such luxuries—so he led Ms. Kyoko to the interrogation room. 


"The crime was at a training camp." 
"What training camp?" 


He was about to explain the summary but she probed for specifics—perhaps it was her style. 
Noting the difference in approach, Fujimura supplemented with, "The Torikawa Lodge on 
Goubatsu Island." 


"Goubatsu Island... sounds like something straight out of a Seishi Yokomizo novel. Compared to 
that, ‘Torikawa Lodge’ has quite the gap." 


With that comment, Ms. Kyoko urged him to continue. But who was Seishi Yokomizo? Perhaps 
he was a popular mystery writer those in the know would recognize. 


"The victim was in a university club that was camping at the... distinctive Torikawa Lodge over 
winter break. At that time, two separate university clubs were staying there... It might be quicker 
if | just write it down." 


It seemed Ms. Kyoko desired detailed information, so, aiming to be helpful, Officer Fujimura 
started to write down the names of the individuals involved in the case on a report paper, but he 
was stopped as he reached for his fountain pen. 


"Leaving a written record goes against the practices of a forgetful detective. So, if you are to 
write it down, please do so here." 


Ms. Kyoko rolled up the sleeve on her right arm and presented it to him—it seemed that she 
wanted him to write there. 


The opportunity to write on someone else's skin was as rare in Officer Fujimura's life as reading 
mystery novels, but since she insisted, he could hardly reftuse—even though they were 
conversing in the interrogation room, which was like home territory, he felt completely overtaken 
by her pace. 


Was this also part of her swiftness? 


However, thinking the tip of the fountain pen was too sharp, Officer Fujimura went out briefly to 
fetch a marker pen from his desk. 


And then, comparing with the notebook he had on hand, Officer Fujimura wrote the following on 
Ms. Kyoko's forearm: 

Kashizaka University Mystery Novel Research Club 
Hakuzou Chira (+ RH=, 65-(£< E35) 

Naoka Bijogi (2XABS, UCE*E-ZHA’) 

Yoshino Obitadatata (HAE, SUEEK:-KLO) 
Mamiko Osumi (AfBBET, BETA-EAC) 
Naritoshi Ishibayashi (GFF, LYLIFPL-GYEL) 
Suzuka University Light Music Club 

Miwa Yukii (SH#340, PEL\- AD) 

Nintarou Satonaka (2 HEA, SERA [ZAVEAI) 
Kaede Ekihara (at Raa, AZ(L5-DA TC) 

Kei Korokaze (4 ls, CDADtE + ITLY) 


Yuukichi Kodama (18 Baba, CEE-MIE5) 


"Hmm." 


After Officer Fujimura finished writing, Ms. Kyoko reached over and flipped it over, as if to check 
that every character and phrase was correct. 


"It's like a character introduction chart, isn't it? Those are essential in mystery novels." 

"Yes," 

To him it was more of a list of persons involved. But close enough. 

Anyway, the reason Officer Fujimura had called on Ms. Kyoko was precisely to inquire about 
"mystery novels"—after all, the victim of the case was a member of a mystery novel research 
club. 


"The victim is Mr. Hakuzou Chira." 


He almost referred to him without the "Mr.", but then he remembered that despite being a 
student, Hakuzou Chira was an adult, and not so much younger than himself. 


"He was the club president, it seems. He was apparently leading this trip, but on the second day 
of the camp, just after twelve, he was struck hard on the head by someone and knocked 
unconscious—the weapon was a grand piano." 

"Huh?" 

She asked back. 

No, even if it wasn't in the style of the forgetful detective, this would be a point to question—as 
much as it was a widely known fact, prominently reported in the media, for the forgetful 
detective whose memory resets every day it's as if hearing the news for the first time. 

"The weapon was a grand piano," 


Officer Fujimura repeated. He enunciated clearly. 


"After being struck on the head with the grand piano, Mr. Chira's body was crushed underneath 
it—the scene was quite bizarre." 


Officer Fujimura, while thinking that it was not good to weave too much personal opinion into 
this, couldn't help but express his own thoughts. However, this was also the common conclusion 
among the investigators—it was beyond imagination that a person could end up beneath a 
grand piano. 


"Are you suggesting that someone with the superhuman strength of Hulk lifted the grand piano, 
struck Mr. Chira on the head with it, and then smashed it down on him?" 


Ms. Kyoko said this as if speaking to herself, but surely she couldn't be serious—yet, 
considering the peculiar choice of weapon, it seemed the only plausible explanation. 


Normally, one wouldn't use a grand piano as a weapon. 

One wouldn't even think to lift it. 

No matter the method employed, using it as a weapon is exceedingly unconventional. 

"By the way, about how heavy was that grand piano?" 

"Around 300 kilograms," 

"| see...Were there also members of a weightlifting club staying at the retreat?" 

Unable to discern how serious Ms. Kyoko was with her question, Officer Fujimura answered, 
"No, the only groups staying on the day were the Mystery Novel Research Club and the Light 
Music Club." 

"Torikawa Lodge is often used by those related to music, it seems. It has a studio and also 
offers instrument rentals—the grand piano that became the weapon was also one of the 


provided instruments." 


"Hmm. That raises another question, then. | can understand why the Light Music Club was 
staying at Torikawa Lodge, but why was the Mystery Novel Research Club there?" 


"It's not a lodge reserved for those with an interest in music... | posed the same question to the 
members, and they said, ‘Our activities can be done anywhere, so the location didn't matter." 


Asking why they even held a training camp might be superfluous. They're college students, after 
all. Going on an overnight trip seems almost an obligation—it just so happened that this trip led 
to tragedy. 


"In the mystery novels of the past, it was a cliché. A mystery circle goes on a training camp and 
encounters tragedy," 


Ms. Kyoko, whose memory hasn't been updated since a certain time, referred to it as "the past," 
which probably means it was an old trend—Officer Fujimura, unsophisticated as he was, didn't 
even know such circles existed. They say, "Our activities can be done anywhere," but no matter 
how much he heard about it, he couldn't grasp the full picture. A research club? What were they 
researching? Both clubs were the same in the sense that they had no connection with each 


other, but he found the Light Music Club, which was dedicated to performance, easier to 
understand. 


"However, the members of the Light Music Club might have felt, 'What business do people who 
can't even play an instrument have at a music training camp?" 


This was mentioned in a conversational manner, so naturally, he nodded in agreement, but that 
was careless—Ms. Kyoko was probably probing the motive behind the incident. 


He had spoken without thinking. 
In the interrogation room, to let something slip was unbecoming of any officer. 
Therefore, 


"It seems there was indeed a tense mood between the two clubs—it's not yet certain whether 
this was a background factor to the incident," 


Officer Fujimura answered anew. 
"Just because the murder weapon was a keyboard instrument, it doesn't necessarily point to the 
Light Music Club as suspects. You could argue that precisely because they are a music club, 


they wouldn't choose an instrument as a weapon,” 


"Well, the reason for using the piano as a weapon becomes clear when you think about the 
method, doesn't it?" 


This was said in a tone so light it could be mistaken for a casual remark, and Officer Fujimura 
almost replied with "Indeed," but—what? Clear? The reason and method being used are clear? 


Clear as to what? 


"No, what | mean is—the reason why the grand piano was the weapon and the method used. 
Strictly speaking, there are two possible reasons, but definitely not three. However—" 


Ms. Kyoko stated with a serious expression, nonchalantly dismissing the murder weapon that 
contributed to the bizarre nature of the crime scene. 


"The reason | was invited this time was not to elucidate the incomprehensible method of the 
crime. | recall that over the phone, the main reason was to explain a certain 'trick' that was 
requested," 


It was somewhat ironic to hear the forgetful detective speak of memory, but her ability to 
remember, at least within a day before being reset, seemed to far surpass that of the average 
person—if so, the "Character Introduction Chart" might not have been necessary. 

While contemplating this, 


"Yes. The narrative trick," 


Officer Fujimura moved on to the main topic—a main topic for him, who was unfamiliar with 
detective novels and found it the biggest challenge. 


"Ms. Kyoko, what is a narrative trick?" 


The victim, Mr. Hakuzou Chira, was discovered crushed under the grand piano, clutching his 
mobile phone. 


"This is the mobile phone in question," 
Officer Fujimura placed the problematic smartphone on the desk. Ms. Kyoko did not take it in 
her hands—she didn't touch the evidence with bare hands like a professional detective, 


fingerprints had already been taken. 


Of course, Officer Fujimura was also wearing gloves that allowed for the use of touchscreen 
devices—they were on his hands, and the smartphone had been recharged. 


"Is the screen the same as when it was discovered?" 

Ms. Kyoko asked intently while peering at the smartphone on the desk. 
"Yes, it is. He was holding it in that state." 

On the screen, the cover of a certain book was displayed: 

"The Tragedy of XYZ, Kishizawa Sadakuni" 

It wasn't the wallpaper. 


An e-book reading app had been activated. Sliding a finger across it would presumably bring up 
the table of contents next. 


"Ah, | see. An e-book. That seems to have become quite widespread without me knowing—or 
rather, while | was forgetting," 


Ms. Kyoko said, looking intrigued. 
Perhaps not just e-books, but even smartphones themselves might be "novelties" to her. 
However, unlike Officer Fujimura, she was familiar with the book "The Tragedy of XYZ" itself. 


"It's the magnum opus of Kishizawa Sadakuni, released during the bubble economy era. The 
title seems like a parody of Ellery Queen, but the content is quite profound, spanning over a 
thousand pages across two volumes. It was quite the endeavor to carry around," 


Ms. Kyoko remarked. Now, to think that such a book could be stored inside a cell phone—it's a 
wonderful era we live in, she commented. 


"By the way, speaking of author Kishizawa, he's considered a giant in the world of mystery 
novels, spoken of in the same breath as Hirubei Sunaga. There's no one in my generation who 
hasn't read his work," 


She might have continued with her lecture indefinitely if left alone—no, of course, that lecture 
was precisely the reason he had sought her out. However, he had already heard enough about 
that particular topic from the members of the Mystery Novel Research Society to last a lifetime. 


"Is that so? That's reassuring to hear. That such a masterpiece is still being read today. And that 
it's being read in digital form, no less. That's the best news," 


Ms. Kyoko seemed pleased, but for Officer Fujimura, who had been incredulously accused by 
the victim's peers of not even knowing the title of "that masterpiece," it was a complicated 
feeling—"There's no one in my generation who hasn't read his work," she had claimed, but he 
was pretty sure that more people had definitely not read it. 


Ellery Queen? 
Since the name 'Queen' suggests a female author, he thought that must be the case, but that 
was about all he knew—although he had seen the name Hirubei Sunaga in the news recently, 


he had no idea what kind of books the author wrote. 


Well, it's not like the members of the club were seriously blaming Officer Fujimura for his 
ignorance—they must have been venting their feelings about their friend's tragedy in that way. 


At any rate, Officer Fujimura moved the conversation forward. 


"According to them, 'The Tragedy of XYZ' is a masterpiece of narrative trickery. The victim was 
clutching his mobile phone with that book displayed on the screen—so, this is, you know, a 
d-d-die—" 

"A dying message, right?" 


Ms. Kyoko interjected before Officer Fujimura could finish. 


"A message from the dead. It's one of the themes in mysteries, said to be invented by the great 
Ellery Queen." 


The great Ellery Queen? 
Worthy of the name "queen", indeed. 


The members of the Mystery Novel Research Society had explained just what these dying 
messages were. 


"A clue from the victim at the moment of death... 'So-and-so killed me." If it's written too directly, 
it might be erased by the murderer who finds it, so it tends to be encoded in some way, or 
something of the sort, right?" 


"Yes, that understanding is largely correct," 
Indeed. 


That much was clear—the concept that a victim would leave behind a grudge note for the 
perpetrator was, well, regardless of whether it actually happened (at least Officer Fujimura had 
never encountered such a case), not that surprising a psychological situation to be in at the time 
of death. Similarly, it also made sense that the mind wouldn't work well at the brink of death, 
resulting in a cryptic piece of writing. 


But what on earth was a narrative trick? 

What narrative? 

"A member of the club said that the victim, Mr. Chira, was a huge fan of Kishizawa Sadakuni, 
and even boasted of having memorized all his works. Among them, ‘The Tragedy of XYZ' was 
synonymous with narrative tricks for him—so the fact that he was clutching it means that there 
might be some narrative trick involved in the crime, like being struck and crushed by a grand 


piano." 


"Is that what the club members are saying?" 


"Ah—no, not exactly," 
That was just what Officer Fujimura had surmised on his own. That's why he had reached out to 
the rumored "master detective" for a lecture on narrative tricks—but it seems that was a bit 


hasty of him. 


A narrative trick, as Officer Fujimura had considered, didn't seem to be the kind of trick one 
could, for instance, lift a grand piano with. 


It wasn't the likes of a unique and specific trick. 


It wasn't a trick used by the culprit against the victim or the investigating authorities, but rather 
one that the author uses against the reader. 


A trick used only in mystery novels, or perhaps in all mystery novels—Ms. Kyoko spoke of it in 
that way, yet still, Officer Fujimura didn't quite grasp it. 


"...However, you already understand why the grand piano was used as the murder weapon, 
don't you, Ms. Kyoko?" 


"What | understood first was the method. Once you know the method, the motive becomes 
apparent." 


"So the narrative trick doesn't come into play?" 


He doggedly persisted with his own theory but was firmly and smilingly corrected with a "No, it 
does not come into play"—hmm, he pondered. 


He had been overeager in his request, but for the detective, it had turned into a wasted effort. 
He didn't know how to apologize. 


It seemed to be a basic misunderstanding, something he would have understood had he asked 
his colleagues or paid more attention to the club members' presentation—but still, whether it 
was a blessing in disguise or not, the strange truth of the case seemed to have been revealed. 
"You can't quite call it the truth yet. While pursuing the trick can sometimes lead to the 
identification of the perpetrator, it doesn't seem to be the case this time—the act of harming the 
victim with a grand piano was something anyone could have done." 

"A-Anyone could have done it?" 


"Yes. Even if you're not in the weightlifting club, if you set your mind to it, even | could do it,” 


She said this casually. 


Even she? 


With such slender arms that seemed barely able to write out the names of ten people, she could 
move a three hundred kilogram grand piano? 


"You could as well, of course, Officer Fujimura." 

"Haha..." 

Well, if Ms. Kyoko could do it, there's no reason Officer Fujimura couldn't—though, even if he 
could, whether or not he would actually do it is another question entirely. For what reason would 


someone think to strike another person with a piano? 


"Hmm. Then, since it's not such a grand trick that it needs to be made a fuss over, shall we go 
ahead and solve that mystery first?" 


"Eh?" 

The scene, which could only be described as dynamic, had taken him by surprise, and so had 
Ms. Kyoko's assessment that it was "not such a grand trick," as well as the order of operations 
she mentioned—what did she intend to solve "later on"? 

A dying message? 

Identifying the culprit? 


Or perhaps—the narrative trick? 


"Please rest assured. The Okitegami Detective Agency takes care of everything—it's 
all-inclusive. As for the package fee, let's talk about that at the end," 


Casually hinting at additional charges, the forgetful detective then began, "Well then..." 
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"Logically speaking, it's impossible to strike someone, and moreover to strike them on the head 
with a piano, and even more so with a grand piano—it's not feasible for anyone but perhaps the 
weightlifting club to raise an object weighing three hundred kilos and of such an unmanageable 
size to the height of an adult male's head." 


For some reason, Ms. Kyoko seemed to have a great deal of trust in the weightlifting club 
(perhaps she liked muscles?), but in reality, even the weightlifting club would find it 


impossible—unlike barbells, a grand piano is not shaped in a way that a person could lift it on 
their own. 


Even if everyone but the victim collaborated, it would still be impossible for nine people to raise 
it to the height of a person's head. 


"Therefore, even if we could be certain that the grand piano was the weapon, based on the 
nature of the wound and the depression of the skull, normally, you wouldn't think that it was 
lifted up—rather, you would interpret it as the victim's head being grabbed and forcefully struck 
against the edge of the grand piano, which had been resting on the floor. Yet why didn't the 
discoverer or the investigators think of that? It seems to stem from the state of the victim when 
discovered." 


"The state of the victim when discovered... what of it?" 

"Which is to say, being crushed under the grand piano—in any case, the criminal actually 
moved the grand piano—not only that, but they slammed it onto the body of the victim lying 
down. If one were to witness such an odd scene, they might be impressed with the idea that 'the 
perpetrator is someone with the monstrous strength to lift a grand piano.” 


With a chuckle, Ms. Kyoko said, "Excuse me,"—perhaps she thought it was in bad taste. 


Certainly, one might not necessarily think "a person with monstrous strength," but they would 
think of someone who, by some means, possesses the capability to lift a grand piano. 


Therefore, 
The conclusion would be that the head was struck in the same way, with the action of lifting up 
the grand piano—but, no one had witnessed the scene (if they had, the perpetrator would have 


been identified at that moment). 


"So, are you saying that the wounds on the head weren't caused by the piano being struck 
against it, but rather by the head being struck against the piano?" 


"Because, what else could it be?" 


When told so unequivocally, it becomes embarrassingly obvious—there is no other way to think 
about it. 


"The 'wound on the head' and being ‘underneath’ should be interpreted separately. Then we 
wouldn't need to pin the murderer's dirty actions on the Incredible Hulk, right?" 


Not that he was suspecting the Incredible Hulk. 


And besides. 


"But to make the victim, who had fainted, 'underneath' the grand piano, wouldn't you ultimately 
have to lift it up?" 


That too would be impossible, even for nine people. 


Even if you say the victim is lying on the floor, to crush him, you would have to turn the piano 
over—after all, it's a grand piano. 


Its bottom half is hollow. 


You'd have to turn it upside down, and crush him with what you'd call the lid or the roof 
side—not that it's not possible. 


Or was there a need to crush? 
A reason... 


"The perpetrator had a need and a reason. However, for that, there's no need to lift the grand 
piano—after all, the weapon is an instrument," says Ms. Kyoko. 


"It can be disassembled." 
"Ah..." 
"Disassemble it as much as possible, and then reassemble it upside down on top of the victim's 


body—this way, even alone, without lifting, you can make the victim 'underneath' the grand 
piano." 


It was possible. Or wait, was it though? 
Officer Fujimura might be better with mystery novels than with music, so he hadn't thought of 
disassembling the piano, but well, the instrument wasn't made like someone hollowed out a 


giant tree trunk and carved out that shape—the keys, the strings, they were separate parts. 


Like model kits, taking it apart and reassembling it would be theoretically possible—only, unlike 
model kits, a grand piano was certainly not made of plastic. 


There would be a limit to how much you could disassemble it with a screwdriver—the roof, for 
example, would still be too heavy for one person to lift, wouldn't it? And, just the process of 


assembling it upside down seems difficult enough, let alone doing that work on top of a human 
body, which as 'underneath' has severe concave and convex distortions. 


"Not like that. You could just use nippers as well as a screwdriver." 
"Nippers?" 


"Well, of course, by nippers | mean it metaphorically, as with model kits. Perhaps crowbars or 
hammers. It doesn't have to be perfectly reassembled—after all, that grand piano was ‘slammed 
down onto the body of the victim lying horizontally.’ It's okay if it's broken or damaged—the roof 
can be broken, the frame can be damaged. Parts that are difficult to fix can be left 
disassembled—it adds more reality. It gives the reality of a huge, heavy piano having been 
lifted, the absurd and unrealistic reality." 


If the room where the grand piano was placed was the scene of the crime, it would naturally be 
soundproof, and you would be able to work on it without worrying about the time. 


Having been told this by Ms. Kyoko, Officer Fujimura groaned, "Hmm"—his honest impression 
was that he was at a loss for a response, having had the reasoning developed to that extent 
without even looking at the crime scene photos. However, indeed, the incident occurred in a 
sealed studio, and the piano that crushed the victim certainly did not retain its original form. 


Was this girl clairvoyant? 

Or was this what they call a "master detective"? 

Even so, if one asked him whether he was completely convinced by her story without any 
doubts, he couldn't say that he was—whether such a task was actually performed would 
become clear upon investigation, but the crucial point was why the criminal would undertake 


such a Herculean task. 


If he can't be convinced on that point, it's no different from saying, "If you collect one yen from 
every citizen in Japan, you'll make a hundred million yen," a mere armchair theory. 


"A detective's reasoning is fundamentally armchair theorizing, isn't it?" 
Ms. Kyoko said, briefly glancing at the victim's smartphone left on the table. 


"It's theorizing indeed—no, rather, it's all right. I've said that | understand the reason as well. As 
far as | can remember, | have never lied." 


This could only be taken to mean that she had not lied yet today, but indeed, she had said that if 
she knew the method, she would know the reason—there were two possible reasons she had 
considered. 


"It's a simple mystery novel theory. The reason for committing an impossible crime is to make it 
seem impossible—that theory. There are many cases where coincidences and mistakes 
overlap, and an impossible crime is established by chance, but those aren't beautiful as 
mysteries." 


Isn't that just a personal preference...? 


However, without objecting, Officer Fujimura silently listened intently to the master detective's 
lofty theory. 


"In other words, in this case, the criminal has crafted the crime scene to suggest that the 
suspect is someone capable of lifting a grand piano, thus creating a profile of a suspect without 
physical strength to escape suspicion. For example, with my pale and slender arms, | couldn't 
lift a grand piano, let alone a digital piano, so no one would suspect me, right?" 

"| see... So, you mean the criminal is a female member of either circle..." 


He began to say, then stopped himself with a "wait a minute" thought. 


The assumption was that even a strong adult man couldn't lift a grand piano—it wasn't just him; 
this would exclude everyone from the circle of suspects. 


That wouldn't be ineffective per se, and if the intent was to get the accomplices out of suspicion 
as well, that would even be admirable... 


"Well, perhaps they were so preoccupied with not becoming a suspect themselves that they 
didn't think that far. It just so happened that the weightlifting club wasn't staying there, so 
everyone was excluded from the suspects, and an impossible situation was created." 


Bluntly put, Ms. Kyoko. 


"Is that not precisely the case of an impossible crime occurring by coincidence or mistake that 
you mentioned earlier?" 


"This isn't a mystery novel; this is reality." 
With a wry smile, Ms. Kyoko flipped her palm over—actually performing the gesture. 


"By the way, the second reason | assumed is that the criminal wanted to suggest that 'the 
perpetrator is a female member, or a physically weak male member." 


"So, by doing so, they aimed to exclude themselves from suspicion?" 


In essence, by conducting such a ruse, the criminal intended to lead the investigation toward the 
theory that the perpetrator was someone without physical strength—if that was the case, it was 
understood that the trick might be exposed from the outset. But still, the same question remains. 


Because lifting a grand piano is something that nobody could do. 


"In any case, the criminal's aim didn't hit the mark, did it? | wouldn't say it was meaningless, but 
it didn't go as planned." 


"A moment ago, | asserted there were no three ways about it, but if we pursue it thoroughly, 
there's another pattern possible," Ms. Kyoko stated, raising one finger. 


She's a person who uses a lot of hand gestures. Perhaps she lived abroad at some point? But 
even if she did, she might have forgotten that too. 


"What's the third reason... What kind of pattern is it?" 


"It's the ‘Just did it because it occurred to me' pattern. You could say it's off-pattern, or a reason 
without a reason." 


A reason without a reason. Off-pattern. 


It sounds somewhat akin to ‘Did it out of frustration'—did it mean 'Used a grand piano as a 
weapon for the trick, just tried it out without considering loss or gain'? 


"Exactly. However, in detective novels, please think of this as the last resort motive." 


"Eh... But, in reality, that happens quite often, right? Motiveless murders, or crimes with unclear 
purposes..." 


"In reality, that may be well and good, and I'm not one to deny the darkness of the human heart. 
However, the aspect of 'Why would someone commit to such a complicated and unusual 
method of murder’ is the crux of a detective novel. So the ‘Just did it because it occurred to me' 
excuse won't save the author from the criticism of laziness." 


The scrutiny of the aficionados was too harsh. 


Perceiving that Officer Fujimura was somewhat taken aback, Ms. Kyoko deftly changed the 
subject: "According to the latest in behavioral economics, people do not always act rationally." 


Whether ‘latest' meant something from two generations ago or knowledge acquired this morning 
was anyone's guess. 


"In any event, for one reason or another, it's believed that the criminal used a grand piano in the 
commission of the crime. Or perhaps they carried it out in a different way than | had considered, 
but even so, the difference is not significant. What's important is that this is not an impossible 
crime, but a possible one." 


"Well, that's true... If there's even one method, it means somehow it could have been done..." 


"So, let's completely give up on identifying the criminal from the method of the crime, and move 
on to examining the dying message." 


A narrative trick—right. 


Ms. Kyoko made a gloomy face as if to say that explaining that was a much more difficult 
problem than the grand piano trick. 
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"Officer Fujimura. This is a rather presumptuous request, but may | borrow those gloves?" 
"Eh? Sure, but... why do you ask?" 


"For the time being, | plan to explain what a narrative trick is, as per Officer Fujimura's request. 
Meanwhile, | would like to read ‘The Tragedy of XYZ' on that smartphone concurrently," Ms. 
Kyoko said. 


She then admitted, "Actually, | haven't read it." 


She hadn't read it? So, was she earlier speaking so fluently about a book she hadn't even 
read...? That's something common among avid readers, and well, in the case of a ‘forgetful 
detective,’ it's conceivable that even if she had read it, she might have forgotten. 


Therefore, he had no objection to lending her the gloves and letting her read the relevant book 
on the victim's smartphone. However, even someone like Officer Fujimura, whose 
understanding of mystery novels is shallow, could imagine that a "master detective" solving 
puzzles while multitasking on a smartphone was unprecedented. 


After all, could the forgetful detective, who presumably didn't know (or had forgotten) about the 
latest model smartphone as of this morning, really master it? And even if she could, was it 
possible for her to explain the narrative trick to Officer Fujimura, who was a layman in this field, 
in a way that he could easily understand? It was just like during the inquiry by the Mystery Novel 
Study Group; those who are enthusiasts could be very strict with those who are not. 


He wondered if she was speaking a different language. 


As the officer in charge, it was quite embarrassing. 


"Wow. Modern e-books are great, aren't they? The pages flip so smoothly. It's bright and easy to 
read. | wonder what other titles the younger generation is carrying these days." 


"Um, Ms. Kyoko, could you please focus on 'The Tragedy of XYZ'?" 


It was fortunate that she seemed to have an extremely high adaptability and apparently had no 
trouble operating the smartphone. 


"Also, please explain in detail about the narrative trick—l somehow understand that it wasn't 
used to lift a piano, but what exactly is a narrative trick?" 


"It's a trick an author plays on the reader—a sort of meta trick, you might say." 
"Meta? What does that mean?" 


"If there's something you don't understand, just assume it's something incomprehensible and 
ignore it. That was a trend from a generation ago. Mystery novels have gone through various 
eras, whether they were socially conscious or part of the orthodox genre." 


Ms. Kyoko spoke with nostalgia, seemingly reminiscing about the past (probably from two 
generations ago). 

He didn't quite understand, but terms like "social," "orthodox," "school," and "genre" gave him 
the impression that mystery novels were just a kind of entertainment fiction, yet they seemed to 
be quite a political world. 


"It's not good to diverge too much, so I'll only explain about the narrative trick. To define a 
narrative trick in one sentence, it's a ‘trick that exists because it's in written form." 


"A 'trick that exists because it's in written form’... so it's a trick unique to mystery novels." 
"Yes. It's impossible in dramas, comics, or video games." 


He thought that ‘impossible’ might be an exaggeration, but he decided to ignore his doubt and 
listen on. 


"Of course, this doesn't mean that mystery novels are superior to other forms of expression as 
mysteries. Rather, it's the opposite; because the medium is a primitive form of expression, it 
allows for this classic art form. As | repeat, as long as it's a mystery novel, to a greater or lesser 
extent, it must rely on the narrative trick." 


"Is that so... always?" 

Wasn't that an overstatement? 

While her tone was calm, her statements were very assertive. Almost dogmatic. 

"After all, the writer attempts to compose the narrative in such a way that the identity of the 
criminal or the trick doesn't become apparent to the reader, despite the primary purpose of the 
text being to convey the author's intentions clearly," Ms. Kyoko posited. 

"So it doesn't become apparent—" 

One might think that such obfuscation was a given in the structure of a mystery, yet it might be 
something that should be acknowledged as being thoroughly executed to the point of becoming 
a norm. 

"Yes. Moreover, there are even texts designed to lead readers to misinterpretations." 


"Texts that lead to misinterpretations—does that mean there are lies written in the text?" 


"No, it's an unwritten rule in mysteries that the narrative itself must not contain lies. That's why 
techniques are employed to deceive without actually lying." 


To deceive without lying. 

Wasn't that something a con artist would do... 

"Yes. 'No lies' is a common refrain among mystery writers. Now, let's discuss this with an 
example from the case at hand. You mentioned that the incident occurred at the Torikawa Lodge 
on Goubatsu Island, right?" 


"? Yes, that's correct." 


Officer Fujimura braced himself, suspecting he was being led into a deception—although, Ms. 
Kyoko was a renowned detective, not a con artist or a mystery writer. 


"What if 'Goubatsu Island’ isn't an island at all, but merely a place name?" 
"Huh?" 
"Look. Hiroshima isn't an island, right? Similarly, just because it's called 'Goubatsu Island’ 


doesn't necessarily mean it's an actual island—leading readers to believe it's an island, only to 
reveal later that it's an inland location." 


This is narrative trick number 1: "Misreading the Location," Ms. Kyoko declared. 

Officer Fujimura grumbled again. 

This time, however, it wasn't a groan of admiration but rather one of disappointment, as if to say, 
"Is that really all there is to it?" He tried to hide his expression, but Ms. Kyoko remarked, "You're 
feeling let down, aren't you?" 

"But the tricks in mystery novels often seem like ‘that's it?’ when you hear them explained. They 
have to fight without sets, acting, spreads, CG, or grand music—yet, imagine. Imagine how you 


would feel if, just before finishing a novel you thought was set on a deserted island, you're told it 
actually wasn't." 


As suggested, he thought he might feel like he'd made an incredible discovery. It might also 
make him wonder why he hadn't noticed it before. 


It was probably a different sensation from the typical satisfaction of solving a puzzle and 
uncovering the truth in a mystery novel—instead of catharsis, it might be the opposite feeling. 


"See. It feels like you've teleported, doesn't it?" 

Ms. Kyoko's impression was somewhat more fanciful. 

Teleported, indeed. 

"Beyond a simple misrecognition of location, it's also possible to employ a misrecognition of the 
situation. The setting of the story might actually be a warzone. Or perhaps it takes place in a 
country where possession of guns is legal. When you realize that, it turns your world upside 
down, doesn't it?" 

"The world turns upside down—" 

Indeed... that could be an experience unique to novels—a reading experience, perhaps. 
But. 

"As you might have guessed, Goubatsu Island is, quite ordinarily, an island." 


"Yes. | thought as much." 


Ms. Kyoko nodded and, with an unaffected expression, continued, "Next, let's talk about 
narrative trick number 2: 'Misreading the Time.” 


"You mentioned that the crime occurred just after twelve on the second day of the camp, but you 
didn't specify whether it was just after twelve in the morning or at night. Based on the 
preconception that ‘elaborate crimes usually happen at night,’ one might jump to the conclusion 
that it was just past midnight—consequently, the reader might misinterpret the availability of 
alibis for the characters." 


"Indeed, | may not have said it, but it's because | thought it went without saying. The estimated 
time of Mr. Chira's death is indeed just past twelve AM, midnight, isn't it?" 


"Yes. | thought as much." 


That's why narrative tricks are aimed only at the reader and not something the characters can 
recognize, explained the Forgetful Detective. 


"In this case, it's a narrative trick that uses the ambiguity between the twelve-hour and 
twenty-four-hour time formats to shift the timing by just half a day. But you can be more daring, 
making the reader believe they're reading a contemporary drama when it's actually a historical 
play or even set in a futuristic sci-fi world—these types of narrative tricks are also possible, 
depending on how they're executed." 

"So, what's the point of that?" 


"To astonish the reader." 


Her declaration was as confident as saying any deeper meaning was unnecessary—as if it were 
no different from doing something just because it occurred to her. 


Was that really okay in reality? 

But that was a discussion for mystery novels, isn't it? 

"If you don't describe it, the readers won't know what the town looks like—time narrative tricks 
also involve presenting the story as if it's progressing chronologically, when in fact it's 
interspersed with past episodes or told out of order. When that's revealed, it's a surprise 
encounter for the readers, making the novel they've been reading seem like a completely 
different one." 

"| see—but that's for the readers, not for the characters." 


"Indeed, for readers, not the cast—not even culprits catch on fast." 


She responded with a rhyming pattern. 


No, it wasn't so much a response as he was being played with. 


"Let's move on with gusto. From here, shall we refer to this character introduction chart for our 
discussion?" 


And with that, Ms. Kyoko extended her right forearm towards him—her hand had been rapidly 
operating the smartphone. In fact, she was reading "The Tragedy of XYZ" at an incredible 


speed—perhaps the fastest detective was also the fastest reader. 


She had said it was an epic of over a thousand pages, but at this rate, she might finish it in no 
time at all. 


"Narrative trick number 3: 'Misreading Life and Death." 

"Life and death...? No, surely one wouldn't mistake a living person for a deceased one, right?" 
"Is that so? Officer Fujimura, you have consistently referred to the victim, Mr. Chira, only as 'the 
victim'—you've merely said he was struck with a grand piano and trapped beneath it. So, 
perhaps he's still alive?" 

"_..He is dead, though." 

He couldn't precisely recall how I'd spoken about the victim until now (an embarrassing fact, 
contrasting with the Forgetful Detective's memory), but he was crushed by a piano—there's no 
way he could be alive. 

"But if you speak as though he's dead, he can then operate in the story as an ‘invisible man.' 
Conversely, you could depict someone as alive when they've long been dead—it's all possible 
with writing." 

"Well, with writing, you can do anything..." 

"Yes. Anything can be written." 

"Anything." 


He began to understand, bit by bit. 


However, he also felt a vague sense of rejection coming from somewhere, a reluctance to 
understand. 


"More than misdirecting the reader with ambiguous language about places or times... depicting 
a dead character as alive, or presenting a living person as dead, even in fiction, feels like taking 
a joke too far..." 

"Yes, it feels like something that shouldn't be done. And that's why we do it." 


She stated something outrageous with a demure face. 


"Mystery writers. Even with a corpse that's clearly dead to anyone, it's the author's skill to depict 
them vividly." 


"Skill..." 


"Next is narrative trick number 4: 'Misreading Gender.’ Writing a male character as if they were 
female, or a female character as if they were male." 


Ms. Kyoko continued speaking, not minding Officer Fujimura, who could no longer hide his 
puzzled expression—but this "number 4" was still easy enough for an outsider to understand. 


"So you mean something like a ‘handsome woman in male attire’ or a 'femboy'?" 
"Femboy...?" 


This time it was Ms. Kyoko who looked perplexed—it seemed the Forgetful Detective may not 
know recently coined terms. 


Or perhaps he had made her think, "Why doesn't this officer know mystery jargon but knows the 
word 'femboy'?" 


But she was a professional; she swiftly moved on, "In the case of our current investigation, take 
Naoka Bijogi from the Mystery Research Society. The character 'woman' is in her surname, and 
her name 'Naoka' suggests a female at first glance. However, not to mention the surname, 
‘Naoka' is not exclusively a female name, is it?" 


".,.What's the point of depicting a male university student as a female one?" 
"Getting into places where only females are allowed, or conversely, where females are 
prohibited—among other things. It shakes up the assumptions you make when you're 


deducing." 


"That is... however, you're not implying that the character is actually cross-dressing, but rather 
that the reader is being led to misread it that way, correct?" 


"Yes. Whether it's a man dressing as a woman or the other way around, it isn't strictly a 
narrative trick if the character is actually in disguise. From the perspective of the other 
characters, Ms. Naoka Bijogi is simply recognized as an ordinary male college student." 
"But she's a female college student, right?" 

The vice president of the Mystery Novel Research Club and by all appearances, a girl. 
Unquestionably. 

"Narrative trick number 5: 'Misreading the Character.’ Well, let's give examples in the order 
they're written—Yoshino Obitadatata from the Mystery Novel Research Club. With this name 
alone, one cannot tell if it's a male or female." 


"He's male." 


"Oh, is that so? Well, imagine there's someone in the camp called 'Yoshi'—naturally, you'd think 
this 'Yoshino' person as you read on, right?" 


"Well... there are no other 'Yoshis' around, so?" 


Officer Fujimura confirmed all the names written on Ms. Kyoko's arm and gave a nod, to which 
Ms. Kyoko said, "But lo and behold"—lo and behold? 


"Yuukichi Kodama from the Light Music Club. If this person were to be called 'Yoshi' based on 
the 'Kichi' in his first name, 'Yuukichi', what then?" 


"What do you mean, ‘what then’...?" 
"The 'Yoshi' you had been reading about as 'Yoshino Obitadatata' turns out to be someone else 
entirely—you would have to reconsider everything: character evaluations, relationships, alibi 


checks." 


"Ah... But I'm pretty sure neither Yoshino Obitadatata nor Yuukichi Kodama were actually 
referred to as 'Yoshi'." 


And of course, within those involved, there shouldn't be any mistaking nicknames—it would only 
be outsiders who would make such a mistake. 


"Yes. Only the reader, that is." 


"By the way, there's also a pattern where you lead the reader to misread someone's actual 
name. Intentionally conflating characters with the same last name or even the same first name." 


"It would certainly be confusing to have characters with the same last or first name in a novel." 


"That's exactly why you introduce them—to make things confusing. If they're family, it’s natural 
for them to have the same last name, isn't it?" 


Normally, distinguishing between such characters was considered skillful writing, but it seemed 
that for mystery writers, it's the opposite. 


They didn't distinguish between characters. 


"Narrative trick number 6: 'Misreading Age.’ Making the reader think a character is an adult 
when they're a baby, or an elderly person when they're a child, or a child when they're actually 
an elder—considering that all the guests staying at the lodge were university students, you'd 
naturally presume they're all around twenty years old. However, perhaps Ms. Mamiko Osumi is 
actually a sixty-six-year-old freshman who decided to study again after retirement. Or, she could 
be a ten-year-old prodigy who was admitted to university after skipping grades." 


In Japan, the system of skipping grades wasn't widespread—he was about to argue this point 
when he reconsidered. Under the guise of a narrative trick, there was no guarantee that 
Kashizaka University was even a Japanese university. Narrative trick number 1: 'Misreading the 
Location'—it could be a university in a foreign country, where skipping grades was a common 
practice—no, no, that wasn't it. 


In the real world, Kashizaka University was a university in Japan, and Mamiko Osumi was a 
nineteen-year-old woman who took a gap year. 


She was neither elderly nor a child. 


"But if it turns out to be a child, they could crawl through narrow ducts that adults couldn't and if 
it turns out to be an elderly person, they would know the truth of the past, wouldn't they?" 


What is that truth of the past? 

That hypothetical was too broad. 

However, a "misreading of gender" could potentially be recreated in reality with disguises, but 
"misreading of age" is a trick unique to novels—mistaking an old person for a child or vice versa 


is unimaginable outside of writing. 


Because you would know if you saw them, they'd have to stay out of sight. 


Rather than 'a picture is worth a thousand words,’ it was more like ‘tell a lie often enough, it 
becomes the truth." 


"Yes, that's right. If | were described as ‘a petite woman with white hair and glasses,’ it could 
lead to the misreading that Ms. Kyoko Okitegami is an old lady." 


"What's the benefit of inducing such a misreading?" 


"There's something appealing about the role of a detective granny—aside from that, narrative 
trick number 7." 


"...Um, how many of these 'numbers' do you have?" 


"| could list them endlessly if | wished, but there's no point in netting all the narrative tricks, and 
since our time is limited, let's neatly stop at number 14." 


"Fourteen...?" 

It was more than he thought, but fewer than he feared. 
It didn't seem like a nice round number, though. 
"Narrative trick number 7: 'Misreading of Humanity.” 

“Misreading of humanity’...? Didn't you just mention that?" 

"What | referred to earlier was 'Misreading the Character.' That's a technique to make you 
mistake one person for another, while 'Misreading of Humanity’ is a narrative trick that makes 
you mistake a human for a non-human or vice versa." 


"Non-human—like it turns out to be an animal or a robot?" 


"Yes. Like ‘it turns out it was actually an animal" or ‘it turns out it was actually a robot'—and, of 
course, there's the reverse pattern of ‘it turns out it was actually a human.” 


Even after being told, it was hard to digest. 

But the less one can digest, the less one feels a sense of incongruity, it could be said. 

"Like in 'l Am a Cat'? If | remember correctly, that novel had a cat as the narrator..." 

"If at first it had hidden the fact that it was a 'cat,' there would be no finer narrative trick, would 


there? Criticizing how an actual cat could think such complex thoughts would be missing the 
point." 


That too was unique to novels—right? 

Once the form of the cat became visible, it greatly increased the sense of falsehood. 

"There are many animations where cars and trains talk, but if you were to express that with text 
alone, without mentioning the frame or form, you might read it and think it's a conversation 


between humans, right?" 


"If you don't describe it—yes. But wouldn't it be too naive to question why cars and trains are 
talking?" 


"Navigation systems talk." 
"Ah... | see?" 


"Making a character taciturn is one approach. If that's allowed, there's also the option of having 
dolls or stuffed animals speak as though they were humans." 


Aside from stuffed animals, if we are talking about dolls, they can probably be described more 
confusingly because they are literally in the shape of a person. 


It was strange to pursue ambiguity, though. 

"Is it also acceptable to feature parrots or myna birds that speak human language?" 
"Yes, that would be acceptable." 

It was a joke, but with the affirmation, he found himself speechless. 


"Naritoshi Ishibayashi of the Mystery Research Club. He has a full name that sounds very 
human, but in fact, he could be a pet cat that Ms. Osumi brought from home." 


"Do you give pets full names?" 
"You don't register them with a family registry, so you're free to name them whatever you like." 
It feels like he had completely bypassed the net of the law, so to speak. 


"If it's a cat, it can go through a duct." 


"You've mentioned ducts repeatedly, but there are no ducts in the studio at the crime scene, are 
there?" 


"If it were a parrot, as you suggested earlier, Officer Fujimura, there's a theory that it could have 
flown into the scene." 


He didn't propose such a theory. 
He was only joking. 


"Or it could be a robot developed at the university, and because it's a robot, it could lift a grand 
piano with its robot arm." 


"| thought we were finished with that line of deduction..." 

Cats may be plausible, but robots were too far-fetched. 

No, or was it just a modern interpretation of a narrative trick, set in a science-fiction future? 
The lines were getting blurred. 

"Robots are an exaggeration, but some of the software installed in these digital devices can 
converse with humans, right? One of the characters, Naritoshi Ishibayashi, was actually a 
smartphone. How about that?" 

"Mr. Ishibayashi is human. Not an animal or a robot. | met and spoke with him directly." 

"Of course." 

While saying this, Ms. Kyoko continued to read the LCD screen of the smartphone that's not 
human—perhaps the peculiar stopping point at Section 14 was determined by the pace of her 
reading. 

Was it the reading pace that was convenient, or the other way around? 


"Narrative trick number 8, 'Misreading of Personality. 


"Personality? You mean, not misreading a person or a character, but... misreading a 
personality?" 


"Would it have been clearer if | had discussed it as a set? Well, that's my drizzle-like style, so 
please forgive the sporadic nature—let's move on to the members of the light music club. Miwa 
Yukii." 


"Yes, the president of the light music club." 


"And while we're led to believe that, in reality, Miwa Yukii has a quintuple personality, and all the 
members of the light music club are actually her alternate personalities." 


As she said this, it sounded as if it was the astonishing truth uncovered by deduction—but 
what? 


Quintuple personality? 
What? Is that what 'misreading of personality’ meant? 


"Yes. No matter how much it's denied by the medical community, multiple personalities are a 
given in the world of mystery novels..." 


Even if she said it was a given, as if it's just an established rule, it was hard to respond. 
If it was denied by the medical community, it didn't exist, right? 


He couldn't accept it when the medical community and the world of mystery novels were put on 
the same level. 


"By the way, multiple personalities mean..." 


"No, I'm not saying | don't understand that. Please don't lean in like you have a family history of 
multiple personalities. So, in other words, it's a trick where the actual person doesn't realize the 
actions of their alternate personality, or even though someone is portrayed as real, they're 
actually a virtual personality, so they don't exist... Is that the kind of trick you mean?" 


"Yes. It's possible that all the members of the light music club, and even the members of the 
Mystery Research Club, could all be alternate personalities of Ms. Yukii." 


"That's not possible. Everyone is a separate individual, a separate human, with a separate 
personality." 


"Of course, that's what it should be—narrative trick number 9, 'Misreading by the Narrator." | 
mentioned the convention that the ground text must not lie, but in first-person narrative mystery 
novels, exceptions are allowed. That is to say, if the narrator themselves is mistaken, then even 
if they end up telling a lie, it's overlooked." 


"The narrator... like the cat in 'l Am a Cat,' right?" 


"Yes. The rule that the ground text must not lie means, conversely, that lies are permissible 
outside of it—so you understand, don't you, that it's no problem if characters' dialogues contain 
misunderstandings?" 

It shouldn't be okay, but he could understand—humans are creatures that make mistakes. 

"So, if the entire novel is framed as the speech of one person, any kind of falsehood can pass. If 
the tragedy that occurred at the training camp was a murder case told in the first person by Mr. 
Nintarou Satonaka, then we might be swallowing his assumptions, stereotypes, and prejudices 
as the truth." 

Naturally, Officer Fujimura had already obtained testimonies from everyone except the victim. 
By cross-referencing each person's story and combining it with the results of the crime scene 
investigation, he had put together an objective account—he hadn't relied solely on any one 
person's testimony. 

Generally speaking, a storyteller... 


Nintarou Satonaka might have been the vocalist, but he was no troubadour. 


"The idea that a misunderstanding can make a lie acceptable seems to be a surprisingly lax 
rule..." 


"Still, it's stricter than most. In non-mystery novels, even with a third-person point of view, you'll 
find plenty of lies written in the text," she added for reference. 


"If | were to appear in a detective novel as a first-person narrator, | could get through most 
scenes with 'I forgot," Ms. Kyoko added. 


That almost seemed like it wouldn't pass as a novel. 


"Narrative trick number 10, 'Misreading within a Work within the Work.' We're finally at number 
10!" 


Ms. Kyoko said this energetically, as if to fire up the conversation, but hitting double digits wasn't 
enough to get excited—especially when she was talking while looking at her smartphone. 


"A work within a work? What's that?" 
That was a completely new term to him. 


It had a curious ring to it. 


"What we've seen unfold so far was actually written by one of the characters in the 
story—another narrative trick. In other words, since it's a novel written by a character within the 
story, it doesn't matter if it contains arbitrary lies, contradictions, or convenient deceptions." 

It didn't matter, did it? 

At least, he understood the meaning of 'a work within a work’. 

It was like those moments in films where the action before the opening credits turned out to be a 
scene from a drama being filmed, or maybe it was all just the protagonist's dream—something 


along those lines. 


"Well, if we go as far as to say it was all a dream, that might be going too far. The 'it was alla 
dream' ending is forbidden in the mystery world as well." 


What was acceptable and what wasn't, was confusing... 

"Although a dream ending is quite rare, a work within a work can take many forms, not just 
novels, but also memoirs, diaries, or case records. This ties back to narrative trick number 9, 
‘Misreading by the Narrator.’ After all, it's a personal record, so its veracity is questionable. 
Moreover, when one writes it themselves, there's an undeniable tendency to portray oneself in a 


favorable light." 


Well, that was a point valid not only for narrative tricks but also in reality—when interpreting 
historical texts, it seemed one must consider the writer's perspective. 


History was written by the victors. 
That in itself might be the ultimate narrative trick. 


"So, what if this incident was actually part of a musical script written by Ms. Kaede Ekihara from 
the light music club?" 


It wouldn't mean anything. 
Members of the light music club wouldn't be writing a musical script in the first place. 


"Ahaha. | thought it would be too cliché if | said a member of the Mystery Research Club wrote a 
mystery. Next, let's move on to narrative trick number 11." 


As he had come to understand what narrative tricks were, his mood has only sunk lower and 
lower. What exactly was he listening to? 


"Narrative trick number 11: ‘Misreading of Presence and Absence." 


"Does that mean making the reader think someone is absent when they are actually present or 
vice versa?" 


"Oh, Officer Fujimura, you've done your homework. But if | may say something a bit bold, you 
might just have fallen for a narrative trick I've set up." 


"Have | fallen for it?" 


"No, you're absolutely correct. Well done. You're led to believe it's a conversation happening in a 
locked room, when in fact one of the participants isn't physically there but joining over the 
phone—though they're talking on the phone, they haven't been written into the scene, and 
actually, the person on the other end of the call is inside the locked room. It's obvious to those in 
the room, but to the reader, it's hidden behind the veil of narration." 


The veil of narration sounded cool, but writing as if someone present is absent or an absent 
person is present, in a novel where the text is the only clue, seemed downright cowardly to 
me—"I've been silent until now, but in fact, a reticent person has been present all along." Could 
readers really be satisfied with such a revelation? 


"Yes. But if we call it cowardly, it sounds like an insult, so in such cases, we prefer to use the 
term ‘unfair."" 


Unfair. 

That too had a certain cool ring to it. 

It was like a professional foul. 

"Yes. As long as it's called unfair, it's still safe. So, regarding this case, perhaps Mr. Kei 
Korokaze of the light music club. Maybe he was unwell and participated in the performance via 
video chat?" 

"That's not the case, is it?" 


"It probably isn't." 


‘This also has a camera, so it seems like this smartphone could do that, too', said Ms. Kyoko as 
she turned the LCD screen toward him. 


Displayed in standard 42x17 font size was the text of "The Tragedy of XYZ"—narrative tricks 
aside, at this distance and seeing only one page, he couldn't make out what was written, but it 
appeared Ms. Kyoko had finished reading about 80% of "The Tragedy of XYZ"—as indicated on 
the screen. 


The remaining narrative trick lecture also had three chapters left, so her progress was perfectly 
aligned. 


What went on in this person's head? 
Anyway, 
"If there was a participant via video chat, | would clearly state that." 


"Yes, you would. Officer Fujimura is a fair and trustworthy narrator—now, onto narrative trick 
number 12: "The Misreading of the Surroundings.” 


"Hmm..." 


Narrative trick number 11, "Misreading of Presence and Absence," was easy to guess from its 
name, but what did 'the surroundings' mean? 


Patrolling? Police rounds? 

Officer Fujimura tilted his head in confusion, 

"This is less of a mystery term and more of a publishing term," said Ms. Kyoko. 
Returning to her reading, 


"It refers to the covers, back covers, jackets, and obi—well, in the case of ebooks, the 
expression might be different," she explained. 


Oh, the "surroundings" of a book. 
The term likely came from wrapping the cover and obi around a book. 


But the novel was written on the pages, inside the book. Even the most cunning of mystery 
writers surely couldn't manipulate the surroundings, could they? 


"That wouldn't do at all. To think like that plays right into their hands," she said. 
"Their hands?" 


Ms. Kyoko spoke of mystery writers as if they were a gang of swindlers—perhaps her tension 
had risen as "The Tragedy of XYZ" approached its climax. 


"Since his name came up earlier, let's use Soseki Natsume's '| Am a Cat' as an example. If the 
cover states this title, but at the end, it's revealed that the narrator 'I' isn't actually a cat, wouldn't 
that be an earth-shattering twist?" 


Ms. Kyoko rewrote the synopsis of a great classic to explain narrative tricks—indeed, that would 
be a surprise. 


The first line did say "| am a cat," but that could be explained by narrative trick number 9, 
"Misreading by the Narrator." 


Thinking about narrative trick number 7, "Misreading of Humanity" as well... What if that "cat 
without a name" thought itself to be a cat but was actually a human? 


"Then it would be... an extremely creepy first person novel," he said. 


"As a first person novel, maybe creepy, but as a mystery novel, it would be brilliant. Soseki 
Natsume missed a great opportunity." 


"Please don't criticize Soseki Natsume... | get it now. This is also, in a sense, circumventing the 
rule that ‘There must be no lies in the narrative text,’ right? The title written on the cover isn't 
part of the narrative text after all." 


"Exactly." 
She nodded as if to say ‘you've got it.’ 


"Continuing that thought, with the book's obi or the synopsis on the back cover, you're free to tell 
as many lies as you like. It's a lawless land. Even if not outright lies, you can give readers a 
strong preconception—for instance, if the title of this case were ‘The Crime of Yuukichi Kodama,’ 
readers would naturally assume the criminal is a member of the light music club named Yuukichi 
Kodama. But in reality, the crime he committed wasn't murder, but the crime of harboring the 
true criminal!" 


"... There isn't actually a title like that, though. At the investigation headquarters, we have just 
affixed a paper titled "The Grand Piano Murder on Goubatsu Island." 


"But the synopsis and obi say 'Why did he commit murder?’ referring to Mr. Kodama's best 
friend and the true criminal, Mr. Ishibayashi, not Mr. Kodama himself." 


Whether he was the true criminal or not was still unknown, and there was no information that 
Yuukichi Kodama and Naritoshi Ishibayashi, who just happened to meet at the campsite, were 
best friends—using them as examples did make it easier to understand, but it also seemed to 
have tangled the actual case even more. 


Would she be able to unravel it after the lecture? 


"If you title a detective novel 'Ms. Kyoko Okitegami's Narrative Trick,’ everyone will assume that 
a narrative trick is being used. However, there's also the unexpected approach of not using one 
at all," Ms. Kyoko said. 


"Despite clearly indicating a narrative trick, you don't use one? That's quite innovative," replied 
Officer Fujimura. 


"No, no, it's a common tactic. You could even call it classical." 


"Either way, one wouldn't expect to be deceived by the title, the book band, or the synopsis... 
But please make sure not to omit it from the case file. We've asked for your cooperation in the 
investigation with that understanding,” he cautioned. 


"lam aware. | can state it explicitly in the text—here comes the long-awaited narrative trick 
number 13," she declared. 


He wasn't actually waiting for it. 
"Narrative trick number 13: 'Miscount of Characters.” 


"But, we've run out of members from both clubs, what will you do now?" asked Officer Fujimura 
while looking at the "Character Introduction Chart" on Ms. Kyoko's right arm. Perhaps it would 
circle back to Hakuzou Chira. 


"No, it's fine. After all, it's about "The Miscount of Characters'—this could be a case where the 
criminal is sought outside the members. It can be seen as a variation of narrative trick number 
11: "The Misreading of Presence and Absence." For example, while not listed on this Character 
Introduction Chart written on my arm, it wouldn't be strange for a training campsite used as a 
studio to have a caretaker, right?" 


"Or perhaps a cook who prepares meals for the guests, or a live-in security guard, or even the 
crew of the ferry that communicates with the mainland—there's no law that says all characters 
must be listed on the Character Introduction Chart, nor is there an ordinance that says an 
unlisted character can't be the criminal." 


Indeed, if one were to depict every single person in detail, the story wouldn't progress—given 
that a "novel" has limited space, some characters' descriptions will inevitably be omitted. 


And among those omissions, the criminal lies—? 


"So, rather than deceiving readers with an external narrative, are you suggesting tricking them 
using the Character Introduction Chart?" 


"Well, if we did that, we might be crossing the line into unfair territory, so we might as well not 
include a Character Introduction Chart at all—then, when we reach the resolution phase, we can 
introduce a caretaker without any hint of their existence until then, saying, ‘What? You thought 
there wasn't one? Logically, you would expect there to be a caretaker. It's impossible for there 
not to be. | thought it was understood without saying.” 

That wasn't good, was it? 

If the narrative was handled that way, it would cause an uproar. 

However, he understood what she was getting at—it's like those quizzes where you have to 
track how many people get on and off a bus at each stop, designed to make you forget to count 


the driver. 


"In other words, | have to say that the manager and the employees of Torikawa Lodge are 
suspicious and cannot be ruled out." 


"You're joking, right?" 


"Of course. It's a serious joke. If there were such a person, you, Officer Fujimura, would have no 
reason to withhold that information from me." 


Ms. Kyoko spoke without a shred of embarrassment. 
That's right. 


Indeed, Torikawa Lodge had employees like a caretaker and a cook, but they all commuted and 
left the island by night—there was no live-in security guard. 


Considering the time of the crime and the situation, it was almost certain that the perpetrator 
was among the characters listed on the "Character Introduction Chart" written on Ms. Kyoko's 
arm. 


"“Giggle*. When you use vague phrases like 'almost' or 'should be,' it makes one suspect there 
might be a narrative trick, doesn't it?" she teased. 


"What's the last one then? What's this eagerly anticipated narrative trick number 14?" he asked, 
with a hint of sarcasm. 


"| regret to say this, especially since it's so anticipated, but narrative trick number 14 is ‘Other 
Misreadings,™ she replied, unaffected by the sarcasm. 


"Other? As in etcetera?" 


"Etcetera indeed—rare cases, or those that are unclassifiable, | suppose. It's a narrative trick 
that doesn't fit into any of the patterns from number 1 through number 13." 


He could only nod in understanding. 


He thought they had already categorized them quite finely—from number 1 through number 13. 
Even being told there were patterns that don't fit into any of those, he couldn't quite picture it. 


Were the imaginations of mystery writers truly limitless? 

"Well, by the time we get to this number 14, we often venture into territory that's so eccentric it 
becomes a problem before we even get to unfairness. In such cases, they're often considered 
controversial works that provoke discussion." 

"Whether it's profound or superficial, it's a mysterious world indeed..." 


"It's a mystery, after all." 


"Uh, even if you say that, it would be easier to understand with an example... If this case were to 
be a ‘number 14,' what kind of narrative trick could you envision?" 


"lam a detective, not a mystery writer, so my imagination is limited, but..." 

Ms. Kyoko pondered for a moment before saying in an unbelievably monotone voice, 

"Actually, Goubatsu Island is a gateway to the demon world, and all the guests at Torikawa 
Lodge are wizards. The grand piano was made to float by magic by one of the members, which 
is revealed in the resolution. The author claims, 'I didn't say it wasn't the demon world, and | 


didn't say they weren't wizards.” 


Indeed, this seemed to be an issue more with being a mystery than with the narrative trick 
itself—a problematic work. 


Or even beyond problematic. 
"So, the idea that the crime scene was in the demon world, depending on how you look at it, 
could be considered narrative trick number 1: 'Misreading of the Location’... um, so are you 


saying it's a narrative trick involving fantastical elements?" 


"It's merely an example. Roughly speaking, when after finishing the book you think: 'What was 
that narrative trick’, it's usually a number 14." 


‘While there might be some exceptional pieces among them, if it becomes too unique, 
classification is indeed difficult'—Ms. Kyoko concluded, stopping the finger she had been 
moving across the LCD screen the entire time, and placing Hakuzou Chira's smartphone back 
on the desk, she said, "Thank you." 


It seemed she had just finished her lecture on narrative tricks, as well as reading "The Tragedy 
of XYZ," at the same time. 


Whether she felt accomplished for having managed to explain narrative tricks to a layman, or 
because she had just finished reading a work exceeding a thousand pages at such a brisk pace, 
Ms. Kyoko took a moment to breathe, clearly having overcome a significant hurdle. 


"By the way, Ms. Kyoko, in 'The Tragedy of XYZ,' which of the narrative tricks from number 1 to 
number 14 was used?" 


"It was a combination of tricks from number 1 to number 13, which effectively makes it number 
14. It's truly a masterpiece well-deserving of its reputation as the pinnacle of narrative tricks, and 
| regret not having read it until now. | take my hat off to it. It's a shame that I'll forget it by 
tomorrow," she said, with a sense of admiration. 


Ms. Kyoko's comment—about understanding why the victim had read the book so many times 
that they knew it by heart—was not meant as a posthumous tribute, but as a sincere remark. 


To Officer Fujimura, a number 14 encompassing tricks from number 1 to number 13 seemed like 
it would be enough to make one lose faith in humanity after reading it, due to its deception-filled 
content. And yet, mystery novel readers, eager to be deceived by such books, were indeed a 
peculiar bunch. 


"The readers, a peculiar bunch. | like that. For us, that's the highest compliment," she said. 
Then, Ms. Kyoko straightened her posture and continued, "If the memory of the 'Forgetful 
Detective’ serves correctly, we should be deducing why the victim was clutching a smartphone 
displaying such a trick-laden mystery novel on its screen when he died, shouldn't we?" 


"| don't think | need to repeat myself, but as you can guess, narrative tricks are not applicable to 
reality—they are completely different from locked-room tricks or alibi tricks. No matter how 
blurred the line between reality and fantasy becomes, and no matter how much one is 
influenced by detective novels, it's structurally impossible to replicate narrative tricks in an actual 
crime. So, even if the victim was clutching a smartphone displaying the e-book of a renowned 
narrative trick novel at the time of death, it does not mean that a narrative trick was used in the 
crime," Ms. Kyoko explained, keen to emphasize the point. 


Officer Fujimura, who was quick to admit his mistake as an outsider to the genre—and although 
he thought the members of the Mystery Novel Research Club who hadn't explained this to him 
also shared some of the blame—still faced the unresolved question of why Hakuzou Chira was 
clutching the smartphone when he died. 

"There are fourteen possibilities," Ms. Kyoko said. 

"There are up to number 14 again?" Officer Fujimura asked, somewhat apprehensively. 

Ms. Kyoko chuckled, "You're quite the character to tease, Officer Fujimura." 

"In reality, there are only three." 

"Why such a lie... It's not even a narrative trick, just a plain lie." 

Was this the first lie of the day? It didn't seem like it. 

Nor did it seem acceptable just because it was a lie within the dialogue. 

"Possibility number 1: 'Before dying, he wanted to read his beloved detective novel.’ Possibility 
number 2: 'The entire content of the book could hold clues to the identity of the culprit, not just 
the tricks written in the novel.' Possibility number 3: 'The culprit is Kishizawa Sadakuni, the 


author of 'The Tragedy of XYZ'."" 


She listed them quickly, making it hard to catch at the moment, but with possibility number 3, 
she made an outrageous claim—Kishizawa Sadakuni was the culprit? 


"After all, he's a mystery writer who has baffled many readers. Coming up with a trick like the 
grand piano would be child's play for him." 


".,.Do you really find me that amusing to tease?" 

"Please don't be angry, I'm of course not serious—however, since it's a dying message, we must 
retain the possibility that Mr. Chira was mistaken about who killed him, so it's not entirely a joke 
that | mentioned that name." 

"Do you mean to say that Mr. Chira believed that he was killed by Kishizawa Sadakuni?" 

"In the confusion of his final moments, it's impossible to know what he might have been 
thinking—it wouldn't be strange if he wished to be killed by the mystery writer he revered, to 


become a part of one of his stories." 


It wasn't necessarily absurd to think that. 


In the midst of the extraordinary circumstances of a murder case, Officer Fujimura knew how 
irrational and incomprehensible human actions could be—even if he didn't know about detective 
novels, he knew about crime scenes. 


"To be killed in a perfect crime is the stock phrase of a mystery maniac, although they too, of 
course, don't actually mean it." 


"| understand what you're saying. | apologize for making it complicated." 
"No, no. It's true that | was teasing you." 
Was that so? 


"However, if it were possibility number 3, it wouldn't make much sense as a message. It can't be 
taken very seriously, it would mean that the will was written in a state of insanity." 


Then they had to verify possibility number 1 and possibility number 2—considering she 
mentioned "number 1" first, did Ms. Kyoko believe that to be the most probable? 


"Yes. When he was convinced of his impending death, he probably wanted to read his favorite 
detective novel as a final puzzle, like a dying man's last water—it's the most likely scenario." 


Well, indeed, it wasn't as fanatical as "wanting to be killed by one's favorite mystery 
writer"—Officer Fujimura, not being a fanatic himself, could just about understand that. 


"But," Ms. Kyoko continued. 


"Mr. Chira was said to have memorized the entire book 'The Tragedy of XYZ." If that's the case, 
there's no need for him to display the physical copy on the screen to read it. He could have 
simply recalled it in his mind." 


"Well, that's only what the person claimed, whether he actually had memorized the whole text is 
unclear, isn't it?" 


"Yes, that's true. Even |, confident in my memory within a day's span, would find memorizing the 
entire text difficult. ...Even so, rereading a book one has already read at the end doesn't make 
sense—rather, wouldn't he be more likely to want to continue with the book he was currently 
reading because he was curious about the resolution?" 


As a member of the Mystery Novel Research Club, Ms. Kyoko pointed out that it was impossible 
for them not to have a book in progress. 


"Well, whether it's possible or not aside, but at the moment of death, whether the book was at 
hand is another matter—" 


She began, then quickly realized. 


No, if it was an ebook, not a printed book, there must be plenty stored in the smartphone—it's 
like always carrying a bookshelf around. Then, it would have been just a matter of calling it up. 


The amount of effort involved is exactly the same. 

"Earlier, in a rather detective-like manner, | rudely glanced at the library inside the smartphone, 
and there was indeed a book that was left unfinished—a new release that was distributed just 
last month. That he opened 'The Tragedy of XYZ,' a book he must have finished reading, 
instead of that new release, suggests there might have been a special intention behind it." 


So that's what she was doing. 


He intended to handle things carefully—but well, since she was a detective sworn to 
confidentiality, it wasn't a problem for her to check the smartphone that's evidence. 


"But, is it not possible that the mystery novel he was reading wasn't to his liking? Instead of an 
unknown book, he may have wanted to pick up a book he knew was interesting to read last..." 


"Of course, that might be the case—it's actually more natural to think that way. However, what 
bothers me is that what was displayed on the screen was the cover of "The Tragedy of XYZ." 


He couldn't have read it, right? 


Officer Fujimura came to realize this for the first time after being told by Ms. Kyoko—if "he 
wanted to read it last," he should have flipped to the actual pages of the book. 


Of course, it was also possible that he ran out of strength before doing so... However, there 
remained room to consider other possibilities. 


"So, here's possibility number 2. Even if it's not related to a narrative trick, what if somewhere in 
the book there was a clue leading to the culprit?" 


"What would happen if there was?" 
"We'd be at a loss." 


Ms. Kyoko actually raised both hands and struck a "surrender" pose—there, Officer Fujimura 
noticed that she had left her gloves on. 


"It's a book over a thousand pages in paperback size, volumes one and two. The combined 
electronic book version reached fifteen hundred pages—it's really, really difficult to specify 
information related to the culprit from within such a book without any other clues." 


Ms. Kyoko definitively said it would be impossible to do within a day—if the fastest detective of 
all people said so, it must be so. 


He had heard that her judgments are severe. If something couldn't be done, she would flatly say 
so. 


"| had heard rumors, but not only was the page count high, but the number of characters was 
also sizable. Among them, there were characters with names similar to those involved in this 
case, but if there are a hundred or two hundred names, some are bound to overlap." 

Officer Fujimura hadn't realized just from the ebook cover, but it seemed like an insane 
novel—he had never seen the bound edition, but even if such a thick book were for sale, he 


wouldn't think to pick it up. 


"So you mean to say, regardless of whether it was possibility number 1, possibility number 2, or 
even the off-chance of possibility number 3, it wouldn't lead to progress in the investigation?" 


"Yes. Moreover, those three are possibilities under the assumption that there was a meaning 
behind 'The Tragedy of XYZ' being displayed—as a detective, | must consider an even more 
disappointing possibility." 

"Huh? A disappointing possibility?" 


"Outside the pattern—forcing it, it would be possibility number 0. The possibility that the victim 
accidentally called up 'The Tragedy of XYZ' due to a misoperation." 


Officer Fujimura was struck by a realization—misoperation. 
Yes, that was something that happened with smartphones. 


Just a slight touch of the fingertip could launch an unexpected app or enter text—especially in a 
situation where one was dying. 


"It's a far cry from the way | remember it, and | know it's a bit of a gap, but no matter how 
enhanced it is, it's still a phone—wouldn't it be normal to try to call someone for help?" 


It was normal. 


Nothing could be more normal. 


Of course, it wouldn't be easy to make a call or send an email without being noticed if the culprit 
was present, and maybe he thought it was useless to call for help as he was going to die 
anyway... 


"Of course, as the police, we have already thoroughly examined the smartphone history. 
However, there are no reports that the victim made any calls or sent any emails around the 
estimated time of death. Are you suggesting, Ms. Kyoko, that the victim was trying to open a call 
or email app, and accidentally launched an e-book app instead?" 


"No, it's merely a ‘regrettable possibility.’ It's a matter of sheer inadvertence—if we were to 
pursue this regrettable possibility to the fullest, it's also possible that in a state of confused 
consciousness, the victim simply gripped the phone tightly without any particular reason, just a 
reflex. As a result, ‘The Tragedy of XYZ' was opened, that's all—" 


"That's... a likely possibility too, isn't it?" 

It was an utterly disheartening possibility. 

It was certainly unfortunate and thorough that it was neither an operational error nor a 
mistake—however, when one was overcome with pain and panic, it was a natural biological 


response to tightly grasp something nearby. 


"So, Ms. Kyoko, should we abandon the idea of the dying message altogether—is it better to 
give up on that line of approach and diligently gather evidence and testimony instead?" 


It might be a divine message to visit the local island regularly without taking shortcuts. He never 
intended to cheat. 


"Of course, we should pursue other approaches in parallel, but Officer Fujimura, please don't 
rush to a conclusion. Just because I'm the fastest detective doesn't mean | need to be the 
fastest to give up—you mentioned earlier that the police have already completed the 
investigation of the smartphone, right?" 


"Ah, yes. Of course." 

"Did you only examine the call and email history?" 

"...What do you mean by that question?" 

"Well, if we consider the hypothesis that the "Tragedy of XYZ' was launched by accident, it 
doesn't necessarily mean that the victim intended to start a call or email app, right? For 


example, perhaps they were trying to launch the photo app to display a picture of the 
perpetrator—" 


"Oh, | see. Is that what you're getting at? Indeed, like a typical student nowadays, there seemed 
to be many apps downloaded on the smartphone... Yes, of course, the contents of the 
smartphone should have been examined by the forensic team. Communication history or saved 
photos are typical examples, but today's smartphones are filled with personal information. Even 
if the victim wasn't clutching it, it's important evidence for investigating the cause of the trouble." 
"But no suspicious data was found?" 

"That's what I've heard..." 


"Then, | have a question to ask." 


Ms. Kyoko then touched the smartphone's screen with her fingertip again. To make the screen 
visible to Officer Fujimura, she kept the smartphone on the desk, operating it with ease. 


What Ms. Kyoko launched was a "Calculator" app—a calculator? It seemed to be not the 
standard pre-installed calculator, but a paid app that was downloaded... 


"What is the investigation headquarters’ interpretation of this calculation formula saved in the 
memory?" 


‘While reading, | happened to find it on the screen, but it didn't seem like a mere coincidence’, 
said Ms. Kyoko. 


Because the date and time the calculation formula was saved almost matched the estimated 
time of death of the victim—the content was as follows: 


"+5—12+40+20—8+221—9—14—94+7—8—18—19+20+ 143" 


The calculator was a blind spot. 
There should be no chance of overlooking call logs, email history, browser history, or even 
records in an album or a notepad app, but who would have thought that within the calculator 


app, a clue would be left behind. 


Of course, it wasn't certain that this directly led to the culprit, but considering the timestamp of 
the saved calculation, it was impossible for it to be completely unrelated to the incident. 


But... “+5-12+40+20-8+221-9-14-94+7-8-18-19+20+143"? 


What was this calculation? 


"The answer to the calculation is 274," said Ms. Kyoko, producing the answer in an instant. 


Considering she was browsing through the contents of the smartphone while reading (and 
simultaneously expounding on narrative tricks)—and likely scouring every corner—it's clear her 
mind worked too fast. 


How many things, exactly, could this person do at once? 
"274... However, it doesn't ring a bell as a particularly notable number." 
"Yes. It might have been a hint if it were 813." 


‘At least for the Mystery Novel Research Club', Ms. Kyoko commented, as nonsensical as it 
sounded to him. 


"The highest probability is that in his dying moments, he attempted to call for help with his 
smartphone but with trembling fingers, he erred, launching the calculator app, and inadvertently 
entered this nonsensical equation." 


"Hmm... And then, he further mistakenly launched the e-book app?" 


"That's right. And then, even further by mistake, he opened 'The Tragedy of XYZ'—well, such 
coincidences can happen, | suppose. In the fading consciousness, it's not strange for mistakes 
to be repeated. However, by this point, as a detective, it feels more fitting to consider it nota 
coincidence—if the grand piano trick | hypothesized was used, there would have been ample 
time to operate the smartphone without the perpetrator noticing." 


He wondered why there would be ample time, and then it clicked—they were "crushed" by the 
grand piano. In other words, the first step in the natural sequence of reassembling a dismantled 
grand piano would be to place the roof, as it were, on top of the victim's body—being under it 
implies being hidden. 


Unlike a keyboard, blind-typing on a touchscreen is challenging, but simple or well-practiced 
operations could still be manageable—like using the calculator app or calling up a familiar 
e-book? 


Still, if the perpetrator was at the scene, it's understandable that a phone call couldn't be made, 
but it leaves the question of why a text for help wasn't sent. 


"That point can actually be resolved. If the victim had been a member of the light music club, the 
question would be difficult to dismiss, but—Mr. Chira was a member of the Mystery Novel 
Research Club." 


"2 What do you mean?" 


"Victims of murder cases must leave a dying message, and as cryptically as possible—a sense 
of duty unique to mystery enthusiasts." 


‘It's a bit of a stretch’, Ms. Kyoko said—perhaps he was being teased again, but this time she 
seemed utterly serious. 


However, to prioritize leaving a cryptic message over calling for help... That's a sentiment Officer 
Fujimura couldn't comprehend, bordering on preferring to be killed in a perfect crime or rather by 


a favorite mystery novelist. 


"As the president of the Mystery Novel Research Club, it would be shameful to die without 
leaving a dying message. Perhaps that's what they thought in their final moments." 


"... That would mean it was a thought with a clouded mind, right?" 


"Of course. Clearly, in a normal mental state, one wouldn't think that way. It should be 
emphasized that the cause of death for the victim was blunt force trauma to the head." 


And so, Ms. Kyoko suggested they reset their approach. 


"Let's try to decipher 'The Tragedy of XYZ' based on this calculation—what possibilities could 
we consider?" 


Despite the off-base requests from Officer Fujimura, who lacked knowledge in detective fiction, 
and the fact that for her-—whose memory does not retain new information—the smartphone 
involved in the dying message might as well have been "unknown technology,” the forgetful 
detective had been spinning theories non-stop and without stumbling. But now, finally, 


She came to a halt. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that her thoughts had stopped—she fell silent. 
"What seems to be the problem?" 


It could be said that there was a sort of expectation that the situation, which had been muddled 
due to Officer Fujimura's blunders, would finally turn into a "normal" murder case with the 


appearance of a "proper" dying message. But why did the forgetful detective become so 
contemplative at this point? 


"I'm at a loss. | can't think of anything." 
"Huh?" 


"Excuse me, saying ‘anything’ was an exaggeration on my part. Of course, if any idea would do, 
| could come up with countless, but | don't have a solid hypothesis—" 


This was an unexpected declaration of defeat from the "master detective" who had been making 
rapid progress up until now. However, it seemed that she was more bewildered by this turn of 
events than anyone—she fiddled with the smartphone on the desk, closed the calculator app, 
and brought up "The Tragedy of XYZ" again, rapidly flipping through the pages at a speed that 
suggested even speed-reading wouldn't be possible, sliding her right index finger across. 

"| had assumed that applying that calculation to "The Tragedy of XYZ’ would yield an answer, but 
it seems that there's no sign of that being the case. Could it be that both the calculation and the 
e-book are irrelevant?" 


Ms. Kyoko muttered more to herself than to Officer Fujimura. 


"But then again, even when considering the calculation on its own, it's a dead end. No 
hypothesis feels quite right. Hmm..." 


"Shall we take a break? We've been thinking non-stop up until now." 


Officer Fujimura said "we've been," but if he were to be strict with himself, he should have said 
"Ms. Kyoko has been"—he was tormented by a sense of helplessness. 


So he found himself uttering overly encouraging words. 
"It's alright. There must be some meaning to the fact that the calculation was saved." 


"Do you think so? If there is no other plausible possibility, we might have to conclude that it was 
just a random entry made by fingers in spasms..." 


It was more of a disheartened statement than a sigh, and as a client, it only made him feel more 
guilty. Of course, even if that was the conclusion she reached, it could still be said that she had 


admirably fulfilled her role as a detective. 


"Shall | go make some coffee?" 


After saying that, he suddenly realized that, though he had summoned her here, he hadn't 
offered her any drink—an embarrassing oversight for any working adult, no matter how flustered 
the situation had been. 

"That's alright, I'll take you up on that offer without hesitation. Black, please." 

"? Black, are you sure?" 


He thought that since thinking consumed sugar, she might prefer it sweetened, but, 


"No, I've been thinking so deeply, I've become a bit sleepy, and I'd like something to make me 
feel more alert," 


Ms. Kyoko firmly declined. 

Right, it had to be black then. 

Feeling sleepy was a fatal issue for Ms. Kyoko, the forgetful detective, since sleeping would 
reset her memory—a setback against the wall meant that all the progress from the meeting thus 
far would be rendered futile, which was a situation far from welcome. 

"Understood, then it'll be just a moment—" 

‘Please wait,’ said Officer Fujimura, about to rise, but Ms. Kyoko preempted him, 

"Please wait." 


"I'll pass on the coffee. Instead, may | borrow that pen?" 


She pointed to the felt-tip pen nestled in his breast pocket—the very pen that had been used 
earlier to write down the "Character Introduction Chart" on Ms. Kyoko's right arm. 


"Huh? What are you going to do with the pen?" 


As he looked at her, confused, Ms. Kyoko was sporting a mischievous smile that made her 
earlier despondency seem like a mistaken observation. 


"I've just thought of something." 
"Uh... Ms. Kyoko, you mean, you've figured out the meaning of the calculation?" 


"No, I've thought of a method to figure it out—it was good timing that | became sleepy." 


"990" 


While he was puzzled by Ms. Kyoko's cryptic words—wondering if she had an epiphany, yet it 
didn't seem she was fully back in form—he handed over the pen as she requested. 


"Thank you," she said, and then, setting the pen aside for a moment, she took out what seemed 
like a cosmetic of sorts—wet wipes. 


Even as Officer Fujimura looked on in bewilderment, Ms. Kyoko was briskly in action—rolling up 
her left sleeve to expose the series of her profile that began with, "| am Ms. Kyoko Okitegami. 
25 years old." 


And then, she scrubbed at it with the wet wipe as if erasing with an eraser, fiercely 
rubbing—indeed, just like an eraser, Ms. Kyoko's profile was cleanly, completely, and thoroughly 
erased. 


"W-What are you doing!?" 


Erasing the text on her arm didn't mean that Ms. Kyoko's memory would instantly vanish, but 
still, Officer Fujimura couldn't help but panic. He didn't fully understand the mechanics, but if she 
were to fall asleep now, wouldn't she forget not just the details of the case, but also who she 
was? 


At a time like this, when her brain was already overworked and drowsiness had set in, why 
would she engage in such a risky charade? 


"No, you see. | thought I'd try setting up a narrative trick—on myself," Ms. Kyoko said calmly as 
she picked up the pen, further accelerating Fujimura's confusion. A narrative trick, as she had 
repeatedly insisted, was something that belonged in the realm of mystery novels, not reality. 
And what did she mean by "on myself"? 


The meaning became clear soon enough. 
The forgetful detective, Ms. Kyoko, began to write smoothly on her own forearm: 


"My name is Hakuzou Chira. 22 years old. Head of the Mystery Novel Research Club. Murdered 
with a grand piano—" 


This profile was not of Ms. Kyoko Okitegami but of the murdered victim. 


She proceeded to write additional information such as "Estimated time of death," "Clutching a 
copy of Kishizawa Sadakuni's 'The Tragedy of XYZ" and "The equation 
'+5-12+40+20-8+221-9-14-94+7-8-18-19+20+143' as a dying message," and other minute 
details on her left forearm, and when that space was insufficient, she ended with "Continues on 


left thigh," and began rolling up her gaucho pants—enough for Officer Fujimura to avert his 
eyes. 


She finished writing there quickly, and then Ms. Kyoko immediately declared, 


"Well then, goodnight. Please, Officer Fujimura, have a smoke and wake me up when the time 
is right." 


And with that, she slumped down onto the desk. 
"But Ms. Kyoko..." Fujimura began to protest. 
By the time he turned back to her, she was already sound asleep—too late. 


According to what he had heard from a senior, even a moment's sleep meant game over. A 
detective who worked with the forgetful detective must ensure she never fell asleep. 


He understood her intent. 
He did, but still—would she really go that far? 
A narrative trick... 


By resetting her memory with sleep, and reading the false profile narrated on her arm upon 
waking, she intended to deliberately "misread" herself into the victim at the time of the dying 
message. 


Narrative trick number 5: "Misreading the Character"... or perhaps narrative trick number 10: 
"Misreading within a Work within the Work"... no, this must be trick number 14. 


It was a unique approach only at hand for a forgetful detective (quite literally at her "hand"), but 
it seemed like an overreach—there was a risk she might completely lose herself. 


Of course, the reset didn't mean her memory was wiped clean; it simply stopped updating from 
"a certain point." And no matter how much she "misread," she would quickly realize she wasn't a 
male university student, so the danger might not be severe. The target of the narrative trick 
must be that moment of waking, still in a dreamlike state—yet, it was undeniably risky. 


But as things stood, all Fujimura could do was stare at the sleeping detective with her white hair. 
However, it felt in poor taste to watch someone of the opposite sex sleeping, so he stepped out 
of the interrogation room—though he had no intention of having that smoke. 


Rather, he was too preoccupied to even consider it—he had been asked to wake her at the right 
time, but he couldn't wait. 


Before worrying about whether the narrative trick would turn out to be a blessing or a curse, 
Officer Fujimura was more preoccupied with the concern for Ms. Kyoko's well-being after such 
an act. 


In the hope that Ms. Kyoko would be able to "snap out of it" upon waking, he brewed a strong 
cup of black coffee. Despite being told to wait, he couldn't last thirty minutes and returned to the 
interrogation room. 

Thinking Ms. Kyoko was still asleep, he opened the door without knocking, only to find— 


Without needing to be shaken by Officer Fujimura, Ms. Kyoko was already awake and in the 
process of checking the writing on her rolled-up left thigh. 


Although he managed to avert his eyes while she wrote, this time he inadvertently saw that 
written there was: 


"The narrative on the left arm is false. | am Ms. Kyoko Okitegami, 25 years old. A detective. My 
memory resets every day, the fastest and the forgetful detective." 


A wave of relief washed over him. 


Without Officer Fujimura fretting over her, Ms. Kyoko had already established such security 
measures—well, that in itself could be considered a narrative trick. 


Upon waking, she first read the narrative on her left forearm, tracing the "victim's personality," 
and then read the continuation on her left thigh to correctly adjust her understanding. 


As Officer Fujimura admired her ingenuity, Ms. Kyoko crossed her legs in such a way as to 
check the underside of her thigh—where it was written: 


"The client is Officer Fujimura. For details, ask him." 

"Are you Officer Fujimura?" Ms. Kyoko asked, finally lifting her face. Addressed not as Hakuzou 
Chira but as Ms. Kyoko Okitegami, Officer Fujimura hurriedly affirmed, "Yes, that's me," and 
pulled out his police badge. 

After all the talk about narrative tricks and having just witnessed one in the real world, Officer 
Fujimura was determined to prove his identity beyond a doubt, but Ms. Kyoko, foregoing the 


usual "nice to meet you" greeting, cut to the chase. 


"Then, Officer Fujimura. | have a request," she began. 


"For the resolution chapter, could you obtain a copy of "The Tragedy of XYZ"?" 
"2 No, 'The Tragedy of XYZ' should be in that smartphone..." 


As Officer Fujimura pondered whether she had written down what a smartphone was on her arm 
and responded, he suddenly wondered. 


The resolution chapter? Could it be? 

"Ms. Kyoko, don't tell me you've deduced the meaning behind the dying message left by the 
victim? The significance of the smartphone clutched in their hand displaying "The Tragedy of 
XYZ,' and also the meaning behind the saved calculation?" 

"Yes. | knew the truth of this case from the very beginning." 

Just thirty minutes before, the forgetful detective who had been despondent against the wall 
now smugly declared such a thing. With her bare legs crossed in such a manner, her demeanor 


was less indecorous and more brazen. 


"However, to proceed with the resolution, what | need you to acquire is not the electronic version 
but the hardcover novel-sized version—the original of "The Tragedy of XYZ’." 


By the way, the forgetful detective had added, "However, | still don't understand how the grand 
piano was used as a weapon, or what trick lies there," which was rather inconsistent. 


The amount of information that could be written on the forearm was limited, and as a forgetful 
detective who cooperated with the police in investigations, there might be an issue with 


maintaining confidentiality... Because of such circumstances, Officer Fujimura was still skeptical. 


Therefore, unable to leave it to a subordinate who was knowledgeable about books, Officer 
Fujimura himself headed for the unfamiliar bookstore, and to the unfamiliar section within. 


The novel version of "The Tragedy of XYZ" by Kishizawa Sadakuni. 
Together, volumes one and two exceeded a thousand pages. 
When confronted with the physical form of the book and not just an electronic file, its thickness 


was overwhelming—rather than worrying about narrative tricks, one might lose interest in the 
truth after reading such a volume of text. 


Officer Fujimura, while purchasing it as an expense, thought to himself that maybe the narrative 
trick was the sheer number of words written, and returned to the police station—Ms. Kyoko 
Okitegami in the interrogation room had finished drinking her coffee and, 

"Welcome back. Please rejoice, for | have uncovered the trick with the grand piano!" 


She was brimming with enthusiasm. 


Not quite sure what to say, Officer Fujimura placed the newly purchased volumes of "The 
Tragedy of XYZ" on the desk next to the smartphone. 


"Oh, you were able to get a new copy? | thought it had gone out of print and we'd have to rely 

on a second-hand bookstore, but that the original is still in circulation is truly the hallmark of a 

narrative trick—surely the victim, Mr. Chira, also read it in this format initially. Not in paperback 
or electronic form." 


"Even if the shape is different, the content is the same, right?" 


"Yes. There are authors who make significant changes from the original when it goes to 
paperback, but basically, the content doesn't change." 


The term ‘goes to paperback’ was also new to Officer Fujimura—was Ms. Kyoko Okitegami 
expecting him to go around to second-hand bookstores too? 


What a slave-driver. 

"While you were out shopping, Officer, | took the liberty of examining this smartphone. It seems 
that e-books have become quite common while I've been forgetting. | can understand why 
people would buy the electronic version even if they own the original—it's hard to carry around 
such a thick book." 


"| see..." 


Officer Fujimura couldn't quite understand the inclination to buy multiple copies of the same 
book—after all, wasn't the content the same? 


"The content is the same, yes. However," 
‘The layout is different." 
Saying so, Ms. Kyoko Okitegami opened the first volume of "The Tragedy of XYZ"—sure, the 


layout would be different due to the size of the book, but shouldn't the layout be changeable in 
an e-book? Peering over, Officer Fujimura was struck with surprise. 


"W-What is this...?" 
There were two blocks of text on one page—one on the upper half and one on the lower half. 


The opposite page had a similar configuration, and when looking at the spread, it made fora 
square neatly split into four. 


"H-How should this be read...?" 


"Think of it kind of like a newspaper. After you read the top half, you read the bottom half, and 
then move on to the top half of the next page—it's called a two-column layout," she said. 


When described as being the same as a newspaper, sure, it doesn't seem like such a bizarre 
layout... But a two-column layout? 


"In the size of a new book, or a 'novel', it's a common layout—or rather, it 'was' a common 
layout. Even when | remember, it was a layout on the decline." 


"Well... | suppose." 


He almost blurted out how such a strange layout was difficult and cumbersome to read, but held 
back just in time—it wouldn't do to speak carelessly in front of an enthusiast. 


Despite his restraint, Ms. Kyoko seemed to pick up on it, showing a slightly wistful smile before 
saying, 


"Since this book was available as a new edition, it seems it hasn't gone extinct yet, but with the 
spread of e-books, it's probably a dying flame." 


"2 Does the spread of e-books have something to do with the layout? After all, you can change 
the layout of e-books to make them easier to read." 


"No, | tried it while you, Officer Fujimura, were away, but it's impossible to set the layout to 
two-column in e-books. You can freely adjust the number of lines, the number of characters, and 
the size of the font, but you can't change the number of columns." 


Is that so? 
But then again, on reflection, the digitization of books is supposed to be an effort to prevent a 


decline in reading, so it makes sense that neither publishers nor app developers would 
intentionally create a design that makes books harder to read. 


Of course, there was a myriad of e-book readers and apps, so there might be some that can 
handle two-column layouts, but it's likely the mainstream didn't support it—as Ms. Kyoko said, 
the app installed on Hakuzou Chira's smartphone didn't seem to allow for it. 


Even if there were ways to do it, it probably wouldn't make sense to display it that way on the 
screen of a smartphone, perhaps on a tablet... 


"It becomes quite readable once you get used to it," Ms. Kyoko said, but she seemed to be 
making excuses—"Once you get used to it" and "it has its own merits" implied that even she 
acknowledged the difficulty of reading a two-column layout. 

Trying to offer consolation, Officer Fujimura said, 

"Well, if something is fated to perish, then it will just perish." 

But he received a delicate look in return—a failed attempt at comfort. 

After all, how could Officer Fujimura, who hadn't even touched the printed word, let alone drifted 
away from it, understand the feelings of an enthusiast? So, switching gears, he moved the 
conversation forward, "So, what does that mean?" 


This wasn't the time to discuss book culture; it was supposed to be the resolution phase. 


"If the victim, Mr. Chira, had read this hardcover? The novel version? Would that change 
anything?" 


"It changes a great deal. This formula," 

Ms. Kyoko operated the smartphone (she seemed to have mastered it while Officer Fujimura 
was away, as her flicking was swift) and launched the calculator app—then displayed that 
inexplicable sequence of numbers. 
"+5—12+40+20—8+4+221—9—14—94+7—8—18—194+20+143" 

"The meaning of this formula becomes clear—it remained an incomprehensible sequence when 


paired with the electronic version of "The Tragedy of XYZ," but if you pair it with the novel-sized 
version of 'The Tragedy of XYZ,' the formula suddenly makes sense." 


Mecnee 
He couldn't understand what she was saying at all. 


How could a mystery be solved just by presenting the same content in a two-column layout? 


"Hmm. Would this make it easier for you to understand?" Ms. Kyoko rolled up her left 
sleeve—although the profile of Hakuzou Chira that had been written there was already erased 
with a wet tissue, she started writing a new sentence on her arm. 


No, not a sentence, but a formula. 


Ms. Kyoko copied the formula displayed on the smartphone's screen onto her left arm—not just 
transcribed it, but added new elements to it. 


"(45, -12, +40) (+20, -8, +221) (-9, -14, -94) (+7, -8, -18) (-19, +20, +143)" 


What was added were "()" and ","—far from helping him understand, it felt like this was just 
adding fuel to his confusion. 


"Do you still not understand? This formula represents coordinates." 
"C—Coordinates?" 


"'The Tragedy of XYZ'—the title was the key. "XYZ'—that is, the X coordinate, Y coordinate, and 
Z coordinate." 


With that explanation, Officer Fujimura finally had a realization, "Ah...!" He received the dying 
message that the victim had tried to convey. 
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Not being a reader didn't necessarily mean he was familiar with math, but even Officer Fujimura 
knew what coordinates were—the thing with the X-axis and Y-axis that divides into a cross. 


Horizontal and vertical. 
Then add the height of the Z-axis, and you have XYZ. 


And perhaps because he was seeing it for the first time, he might feel it more strongly—but the 
two-column layout that he thought looked like a square neatly split into four earlier, similarly, 
resembled a coordinate graph. 


"Please think of the upper right page as the first quadrant, the upper left page as the second 
quadrant, the lower left page as the third quadrant, and the lower right page as the fourth 
quadrant—and the page number as the Z-axis. The first half is positive, and the second half is 
negative." 


As she explained, Ms. Kyoko opened the pages of "The Tragedy of XYZ" exactly in the middle 
and then placed them back to back—first half and second half. 


Or rather, a symmetrical form. 


"The first '(+5, -12, +40)' means the twelfth letter of the fifth line from the back, in the lower part 
of page 40 of volume one, i.e. the fourth quadrant - easy to understand, isn't it?" 


Easy to understand? It was anything but. 
It was more confusing that way. 


Without being an avid reader who had the entire book memorized, it was unsolvable—hardly 
even conceivable. 


"Yes. Even if one truly had the entire parent book memorized, it's not a dying message that one 
could come up with on the spur of the moment. Because the numbers reverse between the top 
and bottom sections, right and left pages, and the first and second volumes, it's very difficult to 
verify without looking at the physical book—that's why | had Officer Fujimura run the errand. 
Probably Mr. Chira, the victim, had always been thinking of—literally the axis of—writing a novel 
someday, just like a member of the Mystery Research Club would." 


"A story within a story—right?" 
"That's correct. You're quite knowledgeable about such specialized terms." 


He had mixed feelings about being praised by Ms. Kyoko—however, if it was a code that had 
always been contemplated, there was no longer a need to ask why the victim left it as a dying 
message. 


Having received a lecture directly from the master detective and heard the resolution, Officer 
Fujimura was no longer a layman, even if he had never read a mystery novel—that is, he could 
imagine the reasons based on fan psychology, such as "If I'm going to be killed, | want to be 
killed by my favorite mystery author,” or "If I'm going to be killed, | want it to be the perfect 
crime," or "There is a duty to leave a dying message when killed." 


The code he had thought about so much. 
He couldn't bear dying without using it—as the president of the Mystery Research Club. 
"Ideally, he would have died clutching the parent book, but he must have had to make do with 


an e-book since it wasn't a size he could carry around. However, as a result, it increased the 
difficulty, so the victim must be satisfied." 


Certainly, Ms. Kyoko, before employing a narrative trick, had hit a wall in decrypting the code 
because she had read the electronic version of "The Tragedy of XYZ"—the preconception of the 
e-book's reader-friendly layout on the smartphone screen became an obstacle in deciphering 
the dying message. It was only by setting up a narrative trick and taking a nap to reset her 
memory that Ms. Kyoko was able to intuit that what the victim wanted to show was the bound 
edition of the book, specifically the novel-sized parent edition. 


Oh well, even if he hadn't overlooked the saved formula, there was no way Officer Fujimura 
could have solved such a dying message—f they didn't have the two-column layout on hand, 
not even a master detective could decrypt it. 


"Would you Say it's a double-layered cipher?" 


When Officer Fujimura made a trivial comment, Ms. Kyoko also smiled self-deprecatingly and 
replied, "Yes. Since it's a cipher, it's correct that it's hard to read." 


"Now, if we decipher it, whose name will appear? If it's a premeditated cipher, it's highly likely 
that it will be the name of a member of the Mystery Research Club, but it might also be a 
member of the light music club—they might have had unknown contact points." 

After the verification, the forgetful detective picked up from here and there in the upper and 
lower volumes of the novellas and tilted her head very curiously at the sequence of letters she 
herself had written on her left arm. 


And for good reason. 


The double-layered cipher pointed to an unexpectedly surprising culprit. 
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Ch 3: Kyoko Okitegami’s Psychological Experiment 


Officer Momochihama was scared of the forgetful detective. No, to say he was "scared" didn't 
quite capture the actual sentiment—it was something more primal and immature than such a 
word, which implied a certain respect, which he incessantly felt when acting alongside the 
forgetful detective. 


Instead of "scared," it would be more honest to say he "feared" her. 
To express it more accurately, 

(I fear that person...) 

That would be the truth. 

It's not that he disliked her. 


On the contrary, he even had a favorable impression of her personality—however, it was not her 
as a person, but her as a detective that made Officer Momochihama feel an undeniable terror. 


(—And it's not just "terror," but perhaps "fright" as well.) 


It seemed unbelievable to him how his fellow detectives could so casually and without hesitation 
request the forgetful detective's services, as if they were ordering takeout. Of course, they must 
have their own internal conflicts. 


It wasn't that the police organization, a public institution, felt no hesitance in asking the forgetful 
detective, a civilian, and the Okitegami Detective Agency, a private company, for advice on 
solving a case—there were more than a few officers who disliked the detective for similar 
reasons. Still, Officer Momochihama was not necessarily of the same mind as them. 


Rather, he believed that one should actively seek cooperation without overly worrying about 
appearances, even if the partner was an outsider to the organization. This stance should be 
more prevalent—even if the forgetful detective, due to her nature, would completely forget the 
fact she aided a police investigation by the next day, which could serve as an excuse for 
maintaining confidentiality. For the sake of promptly resolving cases and, ultimately, for social 
justice, capable individuals should be utilized more and more. 


Use whatever assets you have available—even if it's your parents. 


Or even a detective who you couldn't let fall asleep. 


In this regard, Officer Momochihama's thinking was progressive to the point of being 
unbecoming for a public servant. 


But even with that in mind—he was afraid of the forgetful detective. 
He couldn't persuade himself otherwise. 
He was scared. He felt fear. 


It was an instinctual sensation, and to understand precisely what kind of fear it was, and on 
what basis he was so scared of such a seemingly adorable detective with white hair, a 
reasonable analysis was required—at first, he naturally thought it was her brilliant mind that was 
frightening. 


Terrifyingly intelligent, that's what it was. 


Like the criminals Officer Momochihama dealt with daily, "people whose thoughts you cannot 
fathom" are indeed scary—this is why in criminal investigations, uncovering motives is 
emphasized... 


("Intelligent people" are different from "people whose thoughts you cannot fathom,” but still, 
there's an undeniable eeriness.) 


It's difficult to understand someone who can smoothly comprehend what you cannot—therefore, 
the interpretation that the forgetful detective was scary because she had solved numerous 
cases that were too difficult for the investigative agencies, at least, held water for now. 


If there were officers who disliked the forgetful detective for such reasons, Officer 
Momochihama would support that sentiment—but to say it matched his own feelings would be a 
bit off the mark. 


It could be entirely different. 

Because, frankly speaking, even though he feared the forgetful detective, Officer Momochihama 
didn't think of her as "too smart"—on the contrary, speaking solely of "intelligence," he dared to 
think there might not be much difference between her and an average person like himself. 

Quite audaciously. 

Indeed, it might be presumptuous to compare his own brain cells, but at the very least, Officer 


Momochihama knew of several people who were likely smarter than she was—among his 
superiors and subordinates alike. 


Of course, there's no doubt she was capable, but in his interpretation, the brain of the forgetful 
detective was not so exceptional. 


Yet, cases that neither his superiors nor subordinates could readily solve, the forgetful detective 
unravelled with ease and utmost speed, as if untangling a knotted cable, smoothly resolving 
them. 

All in one day. 


The forgetful detective solves any case in a day. 


Because she loses her memory in a day, she only takes on cases she can solve within that time 
frame. Officer Momochihama felt that explanation sounded like a hollow excuse. Such brilliance. 


(Is that why she's scary?) 


To produce results impossible for an average person with abilities not far from an average 
person—if he couldn't understand the logic behind it, that also was exceedingly eerie. 


But that wasn't it. That's not where the fear came from. 

Officer Momochihama did understand the reasoning. 

Why the forgetful detective could perform so remarkably became somewhat clear when he 
worked with her on investigations—it's a sensation that was keenly conveyed to him, and that's 
what was frightening. 


Because she felt like a specter. 


He feared Ms. Kyoko Okitegami as one might fear a strange apparition. 
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"Are you Officer Momochihama? Nice to meet you. I'm Kyoko Okitegami." 

Saying so, Ms. Kyoko appeared at the meeting place dressed in a gray wrap skirt and a draped 
thin long shirt—indeed, her attire was new to him, but this was the fifth time Officer 


Momochihama had sought assistance from the Forgetful Detective Agency. 


She had forgotten. Due to being the forgetful detective. 


Looking at her smile, Officer Momochihama contemplated how both him and the true nature of 
the cases they tackled together had faded into the realm of forgetfulness—one couldn't help but 
admire how cleanly and completely such dreadful events disappeared into oblivion. 

After all, it was her constitution, so it was only natural. 

"Yes. Nice to meet you. | am Momochihama." 

Even if they had encountered each other in the past, playing the part of first meeting each time 
they requested her cooperation was the etiquette when seeking the help of the forgetful 
detective. Thus, Officer Momochihama matched his tone to Ms. Kkyoko—nevertheless, while it 
wasn't their first meeting, it had been quite a while. 

A considerable amount of time had passed since the fourth time he had made a request—as an 
officer who advocated for collaboration with external talents and even held study sessions, 
perhaps he should have turned to the Forgetful Detective Agency more frequently. However, he 
couldn’t help but hesitate. 


He couldn't possibly explain that it was because of "fear." 


But this time, he had to push past that "fear" and ask for the forgetful detective's help—he had 
no intention of prioritizing his own sense of fear over his public duties. 


(I will muster courage and investigate together with the forgetful detective—) 

It may sound exaggerated, but that was the mood of Officer Momochihama today. 

Meanwhile, whether she knew of his state of mind or not, Ms. Kyoko remained smiling and said, 
"Then let's get right to it. Shall we talk while we move?" 


Contrary to her gentle demeanor, she spoke as if to hurry Officer Momochihama, like the fastest 
detective should. 


"Yes, that sounds good. Let me give you an overview on the way to the scene, in the car." 
"Oh? Will | get to ride in a patrol car?" 

Ms. Kyoko's voice was excited. 

"I'm thrilled. It's my first time riding in a patrol car." 


How serious she was being was quite unclear—but for Officer Momochihama, this was the third 
time he was taking Ms. Kyoko in a patrol car. 


"The victim's name is Juuji Yokomura. He was found in what's called a ‘locked room,’ with his 
heart pierced through." 


The patrol car, albeit an unmarked one, disappointed Ms. Kyoko as usual; she showed her 
letdown as she got into the passenger seat and they left the parking lot for the road. That’s 


when Officer Momochihama began to speak. 


Despite being prompted by the fastest detective, he gave a somewhat premature detailed 
briefing without any preamble—this pace was definitely a manifestation of the fear he felt. 


It was as much about his way of being frightened by the forgetful detective as it was about his 
fear of the incident that had occurred. 


(Driving a car with a famous detective in the passenger seat feels somewhat like a bad joke...) 


But if it was the third time, it was no longer a surprise, even if it felt like the first time for Ms. 
Kyoko. 


"Hmm, a locked room, you say?" 
Ms. Kyoko adjusted her seat back and forth as she responded in this manner—with the 
calmness of a professional familiar with the term often found in mystery novels, yet rarely in the 


real world. 


No, since the detective's memories didn't accumulate, Ms. Kyoko "getting used to" impossible 
crimes such as locked room situations should not be possible. 


(That's right... It's not so much the "intelligence" but rather this "composure" that's the essence 
of the forgetful detective... Everything is supposed to be "for the first time," yet there's this sense 
of familiarity with the situation...) 

Thinking this—and trembling with it— 


Officer Momochihama continued to explain the outline of the case. 


"Yes. The incident took place in a locked room. It appears that none of the suspects could have 
feasibly committed the act." 


"| see. But that means there are suspects, right?" 


‘Even in a locked room situation, it's not a case without suspects'—that's what Ms. Kyoko says. 
It felt as though her words had caught him off guard, but it was an extremely accurate point. Of 
course, it was something he had intended to explain later, but being preemptively interpreted in 
such a way made Officer Momochihama feel a chill down his spine. 

"Yes. To be specific, there are three suspects—the family of the victim, Juuji Yokomura." 
"Family." 

"Yes. The father, the mother, and the elder brother." 

A family had killed one of their own. 

In response to this grievous situation—or at least, the situation that was suspected— 

The comment made by the forgetful detective was, 


"So, it means that in that sense too, the act was carried out inside a locked room." 


He assumed she meant within the confines of the home, but he'd rather she keep her wit to 
herself—such comments didn't make the atmosphere in the car any more relaxing. 


Such was the extent of the fear she inspired within him, making him cling to his inner walls. 


Officer Momochihama could only force a smile and continue, "That's right. The scene of the 
crime is also in a detached part of the home, in the basement." 


"It's a basement sealed with an iron door, without windows. The victim regularly slept in that 
room—and he was, if you will, skewered on his bed." 


"Skewered. Hmm, | see. So, when you say basement, it's not a psychological locked room or 
one that's hidden from people's eyes, but rather a primitive type of locked room—that crudeness 


is something | find very appealing as someone who loves the good old-fashioned mysteries." 


It's unclear how serious she was, but to describe a criminal act as "appealing" would cause 
anyone, not just Officer Momochihama, to frown at the insensitivity. 


As a police officer, he felt compelled to say something. 
But as if to preempt Officer Momochihama's response, 


"May | confirm, there are no ventilation ducts large enough for a person to pass through, 
correct?" 


Ms. Kyoko inquired about the details of the basement. 


"Yes. The only entrance is the iron door | mentioned earlier. At the time the crime was 
discovered, that iron door had been destroyed." 


"Destroyed? So, am | to understand that upon sensing something amiss within the room, people 
used tools or such to break down the door—and then they discovered Mr. Juuji Yokomura, who 
had been stabbed inside?" 

"That's more or less correct. And those discoverers are also the suspects." 

"Suspect the first discoverer—is that it? Well, it's fine that the case is crude, but that line of 
thinking seems quite antiquated even to a forgetful detective who has been left behind by the 
times." 


Ms. Kyoko chuckled. 


It seemed as if she was teasing, but also as if she was probing deeply—Officer Momochihama 
interpreted it as the latter. 


Perhaps it was a case of reading too much into it, or even paranoia. 

"If the incident occurred on the premises of the home, it seems perfectly natural that the first 
discoverer would be a family member—you mentioned the suspects are the father, mother, and 
older brother. Did the three of them break down the door together, and discover the scene 
together?" 

"Yes. Ah, well, to be precise, the physical task of breaking the door was done only by the men. 
They rammed it and used tools from around—at that point, they certainly didn't imagine that 
inside, their family member would be skewered." 


However, that was merely their testimony. 


It was possible that one of the three knew the situation in the room—or perhaps two of them, or 
even, to go further, maybe all of them. 


"Hmm." 
Ms. Kyoko crossed her arms and seemed to ponder for a moment. 


"When it comes to the resolution of a locked room opened by breaking down the door, in most 
cases, it turns out to be a variation of ‘the lock wasn't actually engaged..." 


She was probably referring to the trick of making it ambiguous whether the lock was truly 
engaged by destroying it, but of course, that couldn't be the case—if it were such a trick, there 
would be no need to summon a famous detective. 


There'd be no need to experience such fear. 


"You mentioned earlier, Ms. Kyoko, that it was a primitive locked room... However, if we're 
talking about the lock, it's certainly not primitive. Rather, | would say it's cutting edge." 


"Cutting edge." 


"Yes. The basement's iron door was managed by a card key system—you couldn't open it 
without using a contactless card when you wanted to enter." 


If one was still determined to force it open, destruction was the only option—that was the 
mechanism in place. 


"Uh-huh... | braced myself when you mentioned ‘cutting edge,’ but fortunately, even my outdated 
knowledge includes card keys. The Okitegami Building, which serves as both my office and 
home, has such a system in place as well. However... that said, there is something slightly 
amiss." 


So said Ms. Kyoko. 


Of course, there would be—whether an expert in investigations or not, one couldn't help but feel 
a sense of discomfort. 


It would be one thing if it was a corporate building or something of the sort, or even the door to 
the Okitegami Detective Agency, which prided itself on confidentiality, but to manage a home's 
basement door with a card key system just didn't fit. 


"From the discussion so far, | had imagined an iron door that was bolted from the inside, but the 
reality of it being a card key is rather unnatural. Or is it a case of 'pouring new wine in old 
wineskins'? In other words, was the card key system retrofitted to the basement's iron door?" 


"Yes. You're correct." 


To be more precise, it was a double lock with a card key and a personal identification 
number—in fact, the family opened the iron door by destroying it. 


"| understand the structure of the locked room. However, this has raised more questions for me. 
Since we're talking about a locked room, | naturally assumed the door would be locked from the 
inside—but from what you're saying, it seems the door can only be opened from the outside, 
right?" 


"Yes. In other words, it cannot be opened from the inside. And, that's because" 
Officer Momochihama approached the heart of the matter. 
"Originally, that basement was used to confine the victim, Juuji Yokomura." 


It was a basement, but at the same time, it was a prison, he said. 
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The circumstances of the Yokomura family... he had intended to discuss the Yokomura family's 
internal affairs cautiously upon arriving at the scene, but given the way things had turned out, it 
was inevitable—after all, Officer Momochihama, who explained things to the forgetful detective 
while fearing oblivion, couldn't possibly provide an explanation that was coherent and in the 
proper order. 


"As a police officer involved in the investigation, | shouldn't speak ill of the victim, but if we are to 
believe the family's testimony, Juuji Yokomura was an uncontrollable violent person with a quick 
temper. It seems his parents were completely at a loss with what to do with him, and so, he lived 
together with them in that basement, in a form of semi-confinement..." 


That could hardly be called ‘living together’. 

It was a separate building, and moreover, a basement. 

The meals were provided morning, noon, and night, a veritable feast set before him on a platter, 
as if they were diligently caring for a reclusive second son. But the reality was far removed from 


such a notion. 


"Even if they are blood relatives, it's a crime to confine someone," declared Ms. Kyoko—of 
course, she was absolutely right. 


In that sense, Juuji Yokomura was already a victim within his family home, even before he was 
skewered. 


However, Officer Momochihama couldn't immediately agree with Ms. Kyoko's blunt conclusion, 
devoid of any consideration for "family circumstances." 


No, Officer Momochihama certainly didn't think that no matter how much the parents suffered 
from their second son's tyrannical behavior, confinement was justified—but to feel no conflict 
about it seemed somewhat off. 


"Moreover, if he was stabbed while being confined, it's no trivial matter. Or are the suspects 
claiming self-defense, suggesting they thought, 'He would kill us if we let him be, so we killed 
him first'?" 


"No, nothing like that—or rather, we're not at the stage where charges have been formally 
acknowledged. When | say suspects, none have been arrested—it's still at the stage of 
questioning people for reference, and we're completely groping in the dark." 


But considering those circumstances, it was natural to be suspicious of the family, whether or 
not they were the first to discover the body. The victim's older brother had been trying to 
trivialize the issue by saying things like, "When | was a child, | was locked up in that basement if 
| did something bad,” but that wasn't the issue here—calling Juuji Yokomura a "child" was a 
stretch, and on further questioning, they had said that back then, the key to the detached 
basement wasn't a card key. 


The word "suspect" hardly seemed sufficient; they were clearly suspicious. Yet, there was a 
reason why they hadn't been arrested—they each had a solid alibi. 


However, the alibis were so perfect that they seemed even more suspicious. 


"Hmm. Before | hear more about these alibis, there's one more thing | want to confirm... Officer 
Momochihama. Whether it was a card key or something else, the lock installed on the door at 
the crime scene could be opened from the outside, right? If that's the case, there was no need 
to break down the iron door to get inside, was there?" 


It was a valid question. 

Or rather, it was clearly an area where Officer Momochihama had not provided enough 
explanation—the mistake of jumping to the conclusion that it was a primitive locked room was 
on Ms. Kyoko's part. 


(Even in that regard, this person is not a perfect detective after ali_she makes mistakes.) 


"The circumstances leading the family to discover the victim, who was skewered in his bed... It 
wasn't that they sensed something amiss inside the room and destroyed the door." 


"Oh? But when | asked earlier, you affirmed that was the case, didn't you?" 


"No, that's why | said 'more or less.' There was definitely something amiss, but it wasn't inside 
the room, it was outside—in the main house, not the detached unit. According to the family's 
testimony—the card key that was supposed to be stored in its usual place was missing that 
morning." 


"It's not something they would lose, so someone must have stolen it-someone must have taken 
the liberty of trying to free their second son, whom they had locked away. Thinking this way, the 
three family members rushed to the basement and broke down the door by force. They probably 
wanted to ensure his safety, but what they found was his tragic skewered body." 


It was unclear how much of this explanation could be taken at face value. 

If the three were aligning their stories, they could fabricate anything. 

They could commit perjury on anything. 

"If they are indeed fabricating a disguise or giving false testimony, it is nothing short of 
clumsy—the rationale behind their actions seems utterly unnatural. Even if the card key was 
stolen, would one immediately proceed to destroy the door? Contacting a security company, or 
inquiring with the manufacturer for reissuing the key seems like more of a soft landing approach, 
you know... Before taking such drastic actions, one would expect them to try more peaceful 
methods first." 

"Their argument is, 'Since there is a person inside the room, we can't afford to take our time.' 
They feared that if they waited for a card key reissue, the second son would starve to death 


inside," the family claimed. 


"Hmm. That explanation does suffice for now. However, it feels somewhat ironic to hear them 
express worry now, after having kept a family member confined." 


Ms. Kyoko shrugged her shoulders. 


"Rather, it seems more likely that they were afraid the confinement of a family member would be 
exposed to a third party, and they wanted to secure their son as quickly as possible." 


"...Indeed." 

That had to be it. It was practically a given. 

Yet, whether one could intuitively come to that conclusion was another matter—it was a 
psychology difficult for Officer Momochihama to accept, but it was precisely the kind of idea that 
a forgetful detective like Ms. Kyoko would come up with on the spot. 

Understanding human psychology without the usual human touch. 

"If they're claiming—as in the argument they're presenting—that they couldn't feel at ease even 


after seeing the door to the basement, or rather the dungeon, closed, then the door in question 
must have had an auto-lock function, right?" 


"Yes. Thus, even though it's a locked room, the auto-lock doesn't necessarily complicate the 
identification of the perpetrator. If we suppose the existence of a third party as the criminal, it's 
plausible to hypothesize that they entered the basement using the card key, committed the 
crime, and then skewered the victim in his bed before fleeing." 

By the way, the card key was found during the search inside the basement, he added. 


Taken alone, it still appeared to be a classic locked-room scenario, but given that it had an 
auto-lock, this discovery didn't make the situation any more difficult. 


It was just a key. 


If someone had the card key, it was reasonable to think that they might choose to leave it at the 
scene to deal with it later-—unless there was something that didn't quite add up. 


"But that hypothesis seems a bit naive, doesn't it? You said that the iron door couldn't be 
opened with the card key alone; it requires a security code, right?" 


"Yes, an eight-digit security code. Not something that could be guessed by chance... However, 
there's always the possibility that the code could be leaked. The memo with the code was kept 
in the house, after all." 


"A memo, | see," said Ms. Kyoko. 


"So you're saying that someone who stole the card key could have also taken a peek at that 
memo—it's a barely plausible theory. But that was later refuted, wasn't it?" 


Ms. Kyoko spoke as if she was stating a fact. 


It was unclear why she could be so assertive—had he inadvertently given away a clue without 
realizing it? 


At least, it couldn't just be chalked up to a good guess. 


"No, it's just a hunch. If that hypothesis were viable, suspicion against the family would have 
been considerably weaker—that's the only basis for my assertion. So, how about it?" 


"...Yes. It has been refuted. The door was destroyed, however, the key itself was 
intact—meaning, there's a record of the door being opened and closed within the device. 
According to that record, there is no evidence that a third party used the card key." 


The last time the door was opened was the previous night when the mother brought down 
dinner—it was recorded that until the next morning, when the loss of the card key was 
discovered, the door had not been opened. 


Thus, even if they supposed a third party as the perpetrator, this third party did not open the 
door using the stolen card key or security code—the theft and the murder were unrelated. 


"Hmm. Considering the circumstances, it's unlikely they're completely unrelated. However..." 
"However? What do you mean by ‘however’?" 
"Let's narrow it down a bit more before we proceed. Slow and steady wins the race." 


Ms. Kyoko added with a teasing tone, "There's still no evidence to suspect that the loss of the 
card key was an inside job by the perpetrator," implying that it was enough to add just that. 


(But this is no time for 'slow and steady wins the race'—it's practically going straight ahead.) 


"Please continue. If I'm not mistaken, we were in the process of verifying the alibis of the victim's 
family, who are the suspects, right?" 


"That's correct... However, with what we've discussed so far, you may have already noticed that 
the suspects’ alibis are established?" 


‘If it's you, Ms. Kyoko.’ 


With a touch of irony, Officer Momochihama said—dquite a pointed remark for him, who was 
usually intimidated by the forgetful detective, but Ms. Kyoko herself simply nodded nonchalantly 
in response, "Yes." 


"However, | want to conduct some lateral thinking, so I'd really like to hear it directly from Officer 
Momochihama." 


Even being spoken to in a manner that seemed to elevate his position as a police officer, he 
didn't feel pleased at all—rather, her cunningness could be considered frightening. 


It seemed to be a display of confidence and pride. 


"_..With the door not being opened or closed from the night before discovery, the possibility of a 
third party committing the crime is refuted—but at the same time, this also denies the act being 
committed by the family members. The record of the door being closed all night corroborates 
everyone's alibi—it's impossible for anyone to have entered the basement. In that sense, this is 
indeed an impossible crime caused by a locked room situation." 
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"Just to hypothesize another reason why we can infer that the stolen card key wasn't used—if 
someone really wanted to, they could have forced the door open without having to take the risk 
of stealing the card key, given its strength," Ms. Kyoko remarked. 


The investigation headquarters had not considered this perspective until now, but upon hearing 
it, it seemed like a very reasonable point. 


If someone wanted to kill Juuji Yokomura, who was being held captive, they wouldn't have had 
to take the risk twice—they could have combined the risks of both crimes into one. 


First and foremost, it didn't seem likely that there would be many people who would want to kill 
someone who was being confined. 


The victim's tyrannical behavior, which was so extreme that discussions couldn't even be 
established, was exhibited only towards his family—it follows that the hatred intense enough to 
drive someone to murder would be limited to his family members. 


(It was probably a mix of love and hate—no, maybe it was fear? There is nothing more 
frightening than a family member with whom you cannot communicate...) 


"Good grief. Far from being old-fashioned, this is practically the epitome of a modern locked 
room. Managed by data logs... as someone who belongs to the good old days, I'm beginning to 
feel a bit out of my depth," she lamented. 


Her statement sounded as if she belonged to the same era as Holmes or Poirot, but this was 
likely just an affectation—indeed, 


"Is it possible to tamper with or alter the records?" 
—She followed up with a pertinent question. 


"Given that it's digital data, it's not completely impossible—but according to forensics, it appears 
that no such tampering has taken place." 


Of course, since it was digital data, they couldn't completely rule out the possibility that the data 
was altered without leaving any traces—but it didn't seem plausible that the suspects, who were 
not system engineers, would have the technical expertise to do so. Even normal tampering 
would likely be beyond them. 


"Not system engineers, you say... By the way, | haven't asked yet, but what do the parents and 
older brother do for a living? From what I've gathered, they seem to be quite a sealed-up family." 


Did she infer that from the details such as having a separate house and installing the latest 
security locks in the basement? 


"The father, who has already retired, was an executive at a certain major corporation—the 
mother originally worked at that company but became a homemaker upon marrying, and that 
has continued to this day. The eldest son is currently an employee at the same company." 

"So, the entire family is connected to that company?" 

"Yes. Well, except for Juuji Yokomura, the victim who was being confined." 

It went without saying. 

According to the investigation, it seemed that the father used to refer to the second son as a 
"good-for-nothing" or "waste of food"—if that was the case, it is wasn't so much a love-hate 
relationship as much as a pure hate one. 

"Retired, you say? Does that mean the father is quite elderly?" 

"He's not young, but it seems he didn't retire due to reaching the mandatory retirement age—it's 
officially due to personal reasons, but it seems the reality was that he couldn't leave the care of 


the second son to the mother alone." 


"...90 he quit his job for the sake of his child, or rather, it sounds more like it was for the mother's 
sake..." 


"Do you think that could be a motive for murder?" 

"| can't say for certain yet. If we're talking about motives, it's also possible that the real brother 
made a painful decision after seeing his parents being tormented by the second son's 
tyranny—or perhaps, as an older brother, he felt jealousy towards the disproportionate amount 


of attention his younger brother received. They do say the more difficult a child is, the dearer." 


However, Juuji Yokomura's "difficult" nature seemed to have been beyond that level—of course, 
that didn't mean it was justifiable to lay hands on him. 


Still, motive was important. 
The motive existed for all three—indeed, one might say it existed only for them. 
"Yes, that's true. The data log-based locked room situation certainly negates the possibility of a 


third party, and as you said, even the family members living together could not have committed 
the crime. Even if the loss of the card key was part of a ruse, if there's no record of tampering, it 


would be impossible for anyone to enter the basement in the middle of the night and skewer the 
victim." 


"Yes. It's an impossible crime—they all claim as much." 


Their demeanor seemed to suggest that they were all covering for one another—naturally, as a 
family, that was only expected. 


Except, that is, for Juuji Yokomura. For the Yokomura family, he was the sole exception. 
"| see—would you mind if | delve into the details of this locked room problem?" 
"Of course not. Please ask anything you wish." 


"Is there no emergency measure in place for when the card key is lost, or when the PIN is 
forgotten?" 


"No, the only option is to enlist the help of the manufacturer or the security company." 


"Was there any sign that the door had been ‘broken’ twice? | mean, is there a chance that 
someone broke the door in the middle of the night and then repaired it so it seemed as if nothing 
had happened?" 


"No—because it's an iron door. To repair a broken part, welding work would be necessary." 


"Ahaha. If there was a mystery where someone melted an iron door with high heat and then 
cooled it down to restore it to its original state, I'd definitely read it." 


"Wouldn't that trick be a bit too innovative?" 


"Certainly. So, let's consider a more common approach—the crime didn't happen in the middle 
of the night, but in the early morning, at the very moment the three suspects broke the door and 
entered. Either one of them, in secrecy from the others, or all three conspiring together, stabbed 
the victim who was sleeping in bed... Well, the noise from breaking the door might have woken 
him, but anyway, how about we examine the pattern of what you'd call an instantaneous 
murder?" 


The idea of an instantaneous murder was fresh to Officer Momochihama—from her tone, it 
seemed like it was a basic trick variation known to mystery fans. 


However, that possibility is zero. 


Maybe in the good old days, but in modern times—we have something called the estimated time 
of death. 


"The time the victim was stabbed has been conclusively determined to be late at night—no 
matter how broadly one estimates, the crime did not occur in the morning." 


"By the same logic, the crime did not happen on the previous night either—the last recorded 
time the door was opened, when it is said the mother brought down the dinner?" 


Ms. Kyoko nodded in understanding. 


Considering how she didn't seem disappointed, it appeared that rather than verifying the locked 
room, she was carefully eliminating an improbable scenario. 


This wasn't so much a case of 'slow and steady winning the race’. Instead, it seemed like a 
warm-up for the sake of reaching the fastest solution. 


"Then, finally," 
The question that followed the preface was probably also a part of being thorough. 
"Was the possibility of the victim's suicide verified?" 


"Look, isn't there a hypothesis that could stand, that the victim took his own life out of distress 
from a life of confinement, or perhaps the heartache of causing any more trouble to his family?" 


To this insistent question—although he could have responded verbally—it was also the moment 
the car had stopped at a traffic light, so Officer Momochihama took out his smartphone from his 
pocket. 


Then, he displayed a photo of the crime scene—the victim's photo—and handed it over to the 
detective in the passenger seat. 


Seeing is believing—or rather, making it crystal clear, as they said. 


He thought that upon seeing the skewered victim on the bed, it would be understood without 
explanation just how ludicrous it would be to consider the possibility of suicide. 


More to the point, he was expecting it. 


Just like an Al shogi software systematically examining every move, he hoped that even the 
fastest detective, when confronted with an actual corpse, would feel ashamed of entertaining 
such logic. 


He didn't mean to sound conceited—as if prompting her to reflect—but he wanted to assert that 
real murder cases are different from detective novels; they are not entertainment, but tragedy. 


Of course, Officer Momochihama knew that Ms. Kyoko understood that without him having to 
assert it, but, 


"Hmm. | see. Certainly, looking at this pose and the unrestful expression in death, suicide is out 
of the question." 


She acknowledged, with understanding. 


However, even being unexpectedly shown a photo of the corpse, her expression didn't change 
as she nodded, and Officer Momochihama couldn't help but feel repulsed by her. 


Originally, what should be expected from the Forgetful Detective was her thought process, not 
her humanity—it was fundamentally wrong to expect any sentimentality, and Officer 
Momochihama was well aware of this. Yet, he still found himself testing her, as though he was 
measuring her heart—like a psychological experiment. 


And each time, it led to a shudder. 

After all, this wasn't the "first time"—it was the fifth case they had investigated together, and the 
third time he had had her in his patrol car, but the number of times he had probed like this is 
incomparably higher. 


And never once had it yielded any fruitful results. 


Still, Officer Momochihama couldn't help but reconfirm—unable to resist the experiment to prove 
that she wasn't a mere thinking machine, but human. 


Doggedly, as if he had forgotten the answers to the questions he had asked before—no, 
precisely because he remembered them, Officer Momochihama felt compelled to repeat them. 


It was almost like a morbid curiosity, but different—what Officer Momochihama wanted to see 
was not something that isn't scary. 


He wanted to be sure that Kyoko Okitegami was not a machine—or some kind of monster. He 
wanted to know such an obvious thing. 


(Surely, | must be fixated on something trivial... Even if Ms. Kyoko were a cyborg, or a monster 
with clairvoyance, it shouldn't matter as long as the truth of the case is uncovered.) 


Perhaps, he wouldn't be thinking this way if the detective had an inhuman, cold expression, but 
because she looked like an adorable detective with white hair, maybe it was causing him 
cognitive dissonance. 


Naturally, the Forgetful Detective must be somewhat aware of Officer Momochihama's inner 
thoughts—not the specifics, of course, but if he kept asking odd questions or suddenly showed 
photos of a dead body, she must find his behavior suspicious. 


Although she forgot with each new request, the detective must sense from the nuances of 
Officer Momochihama's words that she was being "feared" by the client. 


However, as always, she didn't delve into this point—perhaps because, whatever she had 
thought of, it didn't hinder the resolution of the case. 


Pursuing cost performance for the sake of maximum speed, a thorough pursuit of 
energy-saving—like an F1 machine that had been made lighter and lighter until it can no longer 
run on public roads, it seemed that the Forgetful Detective is losing her sociality. 


(After all, it's within the realm of common sense that the Forgetful Detective doesn't get 
disturbed by being shown a photo of a dead body—because, no matter how gruesome the 
crime scene she witnesses, she will completely forget it by the following day.) 


Officer Momochihama, who became depressed each time he remembered that such photos 
were in his smartphone, and the detective who fundamentally lacked the capacity to remember 
their conversations—it's clear which attitude was correct when approaching an investigation, 
and naturally, Ms. Kyoko would take the honors. 


(After all, is it just that an incapable person is finding fault with and resenting someone capable? 
But still...) 


Officer Momochihama simply couldn't convince himself that pursuing correctness alone was 
right. 


The conversation in the car did not pick up after that—having mostly finished discussing what 
needed to be discussed beforehand, Officer Momochihama was not the type to fill the time with 


small talk—ultimately, an almost silent and awkward time continued until the two arrived at the 
Yokomura household, the scene of the incident. 


However, the one who felt the silent drive as an awkward time was only Officer Momochihama, 
while Ms. Kyoko seemed to have spent the interval in deep contemplation. 


"They really are wealthy, aren't they—it's not so much a house as it is a mansion." 


Saying this, Officer Momochihama followed Ms. Kyoko as she got out of the car parked in the 
driveway—it seemed she was heading not towards the main house, but directly towards the 
detached quarters. 


The family couldn't bear to stay where the murder had occurred, so the three suspects were 
currently staying at a nearby hotel. Thus, the Yokomura house was currently 
unoccupied—however, even with prior permission granted, there was something untouchably 
solemn about the back of the Forgetful Detective as she boldly walked through someone else's 
house. 


"Ah, to be rich. It must be nice to be wealthy. Nice, nice, so nice." 


As they walked briskly through the garden, Officer Momochihama was left to ponder whether 
such mutterings could genuinely be interpreted as human warmth or personality. 


Before he could settle on a judgment, the two of them, as if in a blur, made their way into the 
detached quarters and stood before the basement door—or rather, where the door used to be, 
as it had been completely destroyed. Even the lock that had been added later had been 
removed. 


There was no need to borrow a key from the homeowner; the basement did not refuse entry to 
anyone at this point—nonetheless, considering that the murder scene lay beyond the corridor, it 
was difficult to take that first step inside. 

As if there was an invisible wall in place of the door. 

However, that feeling of hesitation seemed to be experienced only by Officer Momochihama, as 
Ms. Kyoko, without any hesitation and at the same pace she had maintained so far, stepped 
through the former door frame and into the room. 


Officer Momochihama hurriedly followed after her. 


The basement, which seemed to have been originally used as a storage space, had been 
remodeled and now appeared to be a shelter prepared for emergencies. 


After all, it was equipped with not just a toilet, but even a shower room—and though modest, 
there was a kitchen as well. 


The layout was like a 2DK, a flat with 2 bedrooms and a kitchen. 


Even if one would decidedly reject being confined, with water and food, it seemed possible to 
live here for a while—key words being "for a while." 


Officer Momochihama recalled a theory that living in a closed environment for a long period 
could lead to mental disorders—how had it been for the victim, Juuji Yokomura? It was hard to 
imagine that a violent person prone to tantrums, who would throw things around indiscriminately 
and yell or even cry when upset, could have found his condition improved by living here; if 
anything, it likely worsened. 


"It's like an overturned box of toys," said Ms. Kyoko, seemingly getting that impression from the 
disarray in the basement. 


Indeed, there was such a mess that there was hardly any place to step. 

"Is this disorder a result of the crime that was committed? Or was it always this messy?" 

"It's always been like this—apparently. When the body was discovered, there was a rush to find 
the presumably kidnapped second son, and after the son's body was found, they searched 
behind things in case the culprit was still hiding. So, the state of disarray might have changed 


somewhat," explained the detective. 


Hidden among the mess was a card key. Had one of the family members, in the confusion, 
placed the card key they had pocketed into the jumble? 


(It's a more common trick than the so-called ‘instantaneous murder’ I've heard about...) 

But it's unlikely the room was made messy on purpose just for that. 

This was a glimpse of the victim's lifestyle, a person who couldn't organize, or perhaps it was a 
scene that should be seen as a discrepancy in the family's testimony—they claimed to have 
kept the victim confined but took good care of him. 


*Sigh...* 


With that, Ms. Kyoko let out a very deliberate sigh—it was a troubled gesture, or rather, it 
seemed slightly melancholic. 


Mee 


What was wrong? It was unlike her. 
Until now, no matter what sort of experimental things Officer Momochihama said, she remained 
unshaken, smiling behind her mask-like facade. Yet now, here she was, suddenly displaying an 


air of ennui. 


It was clear that visiting the actual crime scene hadn't dampened her spirits—she wouldn't have 
put it as flowery as it being "like an overturned toy box" otherwise. 


So, what could have caused Ms. Kyoko to sigh? 
"Um... Ms. Kyoko? Is somethi..." 
"You really hate me, don't you, Officer Momochihama?" 


Before he could finish his concerned inquiry, she preempted him with a question—Ms. Kyoko, 
lifting her face, looked straight at him. 


Caught off guard by the abrupt and quite direct question, Officer Momochihama panicked. 
Stammering, he said, "Eh, no, | don't dislike you. It's not like | really dislike you, not at all—" 


An excuse. It was indeed an excuse. 


Despite having displayed an unnatural attitude throughout, the insistence that he didn't "dislike" 
her but was "afraid" of her seemed to hold no real meaning—presenting photos of a skewered 
corpse without preamble was evidence enough of malice, though there was none intended, and 
that in itself was beyond excuse. 


Yet, why had Ms. Kyoko brought up such a matter now? They had worked together on four 
cases, during which she must have noticed Officer Momochihama's distant attitude (which was 
actually more of a "nervous behavior"), but she had never mentioned it before. 


Why was this time any different? 


Wasn't the Forgetful Detective supposed to prioritize solving cases over building personal 
relationships? 


Although she didn't have a smile on, Ms. Kyoko's expression as she awaited a response was 
serene—the hint of melancholy she had shown earlier seemed to have disappeared as if it were 
a figment of his imagination. 


In the end, unable to come up with a smooth response that could deflect her direct question, he 
had no choice but to ask back, "Why do you ask such a thing?" 


‘W-Well, what's that got to do with the case? It doesn't matter to you, detective... whether I'm 
afraid... whether | hate you, does it?" 


It was almost as good as saying yes with his rhetorical question, but that was the best Officer 
Momochihama could do. 


"No, it has everything to do with it. To solve the case, | absolutely needed this confirmation—and 
now, | have received the answer | was looking for." 


"| understand," she said. 
It made no sense at all. 


Why would whether Officer Momochihama hated (or feared) Ms. Kyoko have anything to do with 
solving the case? 


"Of course, |, Kyoko Okitegami, am a detective. It's part of the job for a detective to probe 
secrets that people don't want exposed, to seek knowledge of things that people don't wish to 


be known. I'm well aware that being disliked is part of the job—I'm okay with being disliked, 
ahaha. After all, I'll forget about it by tomorrow anyway." 


It was enviable, being immune to the stress of being disliked—not scary, but genuinely enviable. 


"Even if | manage to solve the case brilliantly, in the real world, unlike in detective novels, it's not 
like people will cheer 'Good job, master Akechi!'—rather, in this case, | need you to hate me." 


"Y-You... need me to hate you?" 
It was utterly incomprehensible. 
As he struggled to hide his bewilderment, which she had seemingly seen right through, 


"That's because, if there were no feelings of dislike towards me, it would be unlikely for my office 
to have been approached with a request. In other words," 


‘Unless one thinks that a dislike for me has clouded your judgment, there's no way you, as a 
police officer, could not solve such an obvious case'—Ms. Kyoko explained. 


"An obvious case?" 


What was she talking about? 


It was one thing to assume a request was made out of like, but to think it fit better that a request 
was made out of dislike—what kind of logic was that? 


"It's an obvious case. It's so simple that not only police officers but even non-experts could 
easily solve it—it's so obvious. However, it's nasty. So nasty that it would make you hate to 
solve it—enough to make you not want to get involved. That's why you, disliking me, gave me 
the request—you wanted me, whom you disliked, to solve it. Unless | think that way, it's hard to 
accept how such a supremely simple trick was used here." 


Saying this, Ms. Kyoko moved around the room and stopped beside the bed where the victim, 
Juuji Yokomura, had been skewered to death. 


She gently placed her hand on its frame. 
"Eh... So, Ms. Kyoko, you're saying that you've already understood the trick used by the culprit?" 


They had only been on the scene for less than five minutes? Well, that in itself wasn't unusual 
for the fastest detective—but Ms. Kyoko shook her head, "No, no." 


"The trick used came to me intuitively during our drive here in the patrol car, when you showed 
me the photos—it was crystal clear." 


"Immediately apparent..." 
"Yes. It wasn't just 'seeing is believing,’ it was crystal clear." 


So that's why she fell silent? She wasn't trying to solve the locked room mystery, but had 
already entered the stage of verifying the truth? 


But to have seen through the locked room trick just from the photos of the crime scene, which 
didn't even show the whole room, before visiting the site— 


(—Scary) 
"It was a trick that anyone could understand. What | was considering afterward was why you, 
Officer Momochihama, did not solve such an obvious case yourself—f it was to push the 


resolution onto me, then it makes sense." 


Even if she was content with such a vague reason, there was no comment he could make—but 
indeed, that might be the point. 


For Officer Momochihama, who believed he was no less intelligent than Ms. Kyoko, the question 
of why he couldn't solve a case that Ms. Kyoko could. 


That very question was the same one that had been plaguing Officer Momochihama for a long 
time. 


(But the reason being that | "wanted to push the resolution onto Ms. Kyoko"... what does that 
mean?) 


Officer Momochihama had a principle that one should not hesitate to seek help from outside the 
organization, but as a police officer, it was clear that it would be better to solve the case on your 
own if you could. 


While unable to recover from the confusion, the fastest detective was already moving on to that 
"resolution phase." 


"A locked room secured by a card key. The door is made of iron, and there are no windows. 
From the previous night until the morning of the incident, including the three family members 
who are considered suspects, there was no sign of anyone entering the basement. However, 
the estimated time of death seems to be in the middle of the night. Upon entry, the door had 
been physically broken, and the body that was found had been impaled on the bed—I've 
summarized the outline of the case in my own way, but is there anything else you would like to 
add?" 


"N-No." 


As a client, it was embarrassing to have his rambling explanations in the car so succinctly 
summarized. 


"At first, | suspected an instantaneous murder, thinking that the victim on the bed was stabbed 
amidst the chaos of the break-in, but that can't be the case given the estimated time of 
death—therefore, there's only one conclusion." 

Even being told so much, Officer Momochihama’s perplexity did not recover; it only accelerated. 
"Please, don't be too modest. Because, Officer Momochihama, you've already got it—didn't you 
say so earlier? Regarding the circumstances in which the card key was found—that the card 
key found in the room might not have been intentionally left by the culprit, but rather, was placed 
secretly by one of the three suspects when the incident was discovered." 


He said that?—No, he didn't. It was merely a thought. 


He had been read like a book. 


How could such a basic idea, hardly worthy of being called a deduction, mean anything? 

"The truth about the loss and discovery of the card key can indeed be interpreted in several 
ways—but don't you think the original idea behind that trick could also be applied to the method 
of the crime?" 

"Applied—" 

"The culprit did not stab the victim to death inside the locked room, but outside of it—in the 
middle of the night. Then, when they broke in, they pretended to search for the victim or the 


perpetrator and arranged the body on the bed, along with the murder weapon." 


‘Choosing the method of impalement as the way to kill was to make it look as if the crime had 
been committed on this bed'—Ms. Kyoko said. 


"The body was... added to the locked room afterward?" 

Just like how a cutting edge lock was retrofitted onto the old basement door— 

"So, does this mean that the last person to see the victim, the mother, is the culprit? She took 
the victim out when she brought down dinner—and the crime took place in her own room or 
somewhere else?" 

"That seems to be the case. It's likely a lone perpetrator—if the three had conspired, they 
wouldn't have needed to resort to such a tightrope walking trick and could have come up with a 
smarter way to deceive the police." 

"But, transporting the body of a human into a locked room without the other two noticing—" 
"Yes. It's quite simple, isn't it? Simple and transparent. But," 


Saying this, Ms. Kyoko let go of the bed frame—the frame of a baby bed. 


"But—tt's utterly heinous." 


‘Once | realized that, it was a no-brainer'—a phrase that seems typical of detective novels. 
However, in this case, Officer Momochihama was acutely aware that it was all over even before 
he realized it was so. 


It was humiliating in its simplicity. 


There could be no other solution—just a matter of whether one could psychologically accept 
such a simple yet atrocious reality. 


A heinous reality. 

Yet, at the same time, it was also a commonplace reality. 

A tragedy in which a parent, exhausted from childcare, overwhelmed by the demands of an 
uncontrollable, screaming being who wouldn't communicate and requires constant care—in 
other words, a newborn baby—is driven to kill, is all too common around the world. 
Disturbing enough to make one avert their eyes. 

An unwanted reality. 

Real murder cases are tragedies, not the entertainment of detective novels, and this was 
something he desperately wanted to convey to the forgetful detective. Yet, it was Officer 


Momochihama who couldn't face that tragedy. 


By entrusting the solution to an almost fictional and imaginary figure of a master detective, there 
might have been a desire to turn such a tragedy into mere entertainment—no. 


After all, he had pushed it onto someone else. 

He had pushed the resolution onto someone other than himself. 

He wanted to have the uncomfortable and difficult things said by another. 

"Listening to your story, Officer Momochihama, | too was quite confused, receiving the 
impression that the victim, Mr. Juuji Yokomura, was an adult still living off his parents without 
working and even committing domestic violence—but when you showed me the photo of the 
murder scene, | understood everything," Ms. Kyoko explained the course of her 
reasoning—what she called, "a process that, unexpectedly, took quite some time." 

The photo of the murder scene—the photo of the corpse. 

The picture of the victim impaled on the bed—that is, a photograph of a baby impaled on a crib. 
It wasn't just a scene that was difficult to face head-on; it was a veritable depiction of hell. 

It was the photo that the famous detective had been shown, questioning the possibility of 


suicide to cover all bases, with the urge to ask, "Do you think a baby like this could commit 
suicide in such a manner?" Yet despite being suddenly confronted with such an image, Ms. 


Kyoko had shown no reaction—at the same time, it was this photo that had led her precisely to 
the truth. 


It was this that adjusted the vague parts of Officer Momochihama's story. 


On the one hand, "quite confused" is indeed likely the truth—both the inconsistencies before 
and the inconsistencies after. 


The reason why Officer Momochihama, who obviously knew the victim was a baby, not even old 
enough to be called a "child," had still not reached the truth of the matter became something 
that needed to be considered. 


The reason was that he could not bear to face the gruesome photographs of the corpse—that 
is, the truth of the matter—and therefore, he had completely handed over the investigation to 
the Okitegami Detective Agency—pushing the resolution of the case onto the detective, leaving 
the facing of the truth to someone else. 


He did not want to get too involved in family issues, wanted to keep a distance from those 
pitiable people, and did not want to be seen as someone heartless enough to reach such a 
terrible truth. 


He wanted to remain human—with emotions overflowing with sentiment. 


He had tried to make the forgetful detective he "utterly detested" speak the difficult words for 
him—when Ms. Kyoko understood this, perhaps the mystery had disappeared for her. 


Officer Momochihama, of course, did not have the self-awareness that he had requested such a 
cruelly cunning act—if everything were to be interpreted so maliciously, he would have no 
choice but to clarify that it was a misunderstanding. 


Still, if it were said that he had assumed that the fastest detective with the most systematic and 
unemotional approach to investigation could handle even the nastiest cases and the most 
hideous truths without flinching, then that would be correct. 


"To clarify a fine point... no matter how tiny the baby is, carrying it unnoticed by the other two 
would not be easy. So, after killing the baby late at night, it must have been hidden somewhere 
in the detached building, and then concealed inside the clothes while the father and the eldest 
son were busy looking for tools to break down the iron door from 'somewhere close'—of course, 
it would create an unnatural silhouette. And one must also hide the blade used to impale the 
heart. But since the men, preoccupied with breaking down the door, would naturally be facing 
away, they would not notice," she expounded. 


No, whether or not they would notice was a fine line—it was certainly a lower degree of difficulty 
than hiding an adult corpse, but still, concealing a human body—or rather, a corpse—was no 
small feat. 


A silent corpse. A body that no longer cried out or thrashed about. 


There were cases where a pregnancy went unnoticed until birth, so it was hard to say 
definitively, but even if they managed to get away with it at that moment, wouldn't they have 
found out afterward? 


It may seem successful at a glance, but it can hardly be called a clever trick—if the baby was 
taken away after being put to sleep, and then woke and cried, the whole arrangement would be 
ruined. 


It would have been better if it had been ruined, and perhaps the culprit even hoped for that—but 
anyway, it was a sloppy trick, full of gaps and liable to be exposed at any moment. 


Ms. Kyoko described it as walking a tightrope, and indeed it was. 


If that was the case, perhaps the father and the eldest son, even if not complicit, could be 
shielding the mother—neither the father, who retired to take care of the second son born later in 
his life, nor the eldest son, who himself was not killed and was raised to that point, would find it 
strange to not want to blame the mother. 


Considering that the mother had been habitually committing abuse like isolating her own child in 
the basement and confining him in a way, it was appropriate to view her as having been in a 
state akin to neurosis—thus, it would not simply be a matter of dismissing her as unworthy of 
sympathy. 


However, such thoughts belonged personally to Officer Momochihama, who had dealt directly 
with her. Once this case became public, the mother would likely be portrayed as a monstrous 
figure who meticulously planned and carried out the impalement of her own child, rather than 
providing proper childcare or acting on impulse—she would be inundated with cliché 
condemnation like, "There are others who, despite sharing the same troubles and suffering, 
manage to take proper care of their children." 


He did not want to be the catalyst for that. 
He did not want to be. 


(Because that's not what it is. The real monster, rather, is the one who bluntly and systematically 
points fingers and label her the culprit—) 


No. 


Perhaps, that wasn't the case. 


"Well then, I'll leave the rest to you, Officer Momochihama. There's no need to escort me home. 
Thank you for the trouble—next time you request my services, please pick me up in a patrol car 
that isn't undercover," she said, and no sooner had the "solution phase" ended than the forgetful 
detective hurried back home—a behavior he thought was due to her misunderstanding that she 
was hated by Officer Momochihama. However, perhaps that fastest of returns was an 
expression of her desire to quickly get back to the security of her own home-cum-office and to 
sleep deeply. 


As quickly as possible. 


Perhaps it was an expression of her wish to forget the overview of this case and the photograph 
she had been shown. 


He had to be endlessly foolish to still expect such human warmth from someone whose outward 
appearance was deceiving—however, if Ms. Kyoko, in order to be a detective, to be a master 
detective, suppressed such tender emotions by force during her investigations. 


If she was confining her own humanity in a locked room. 


Then he couldn't help but think that there was no more terrifying experiment than that. 
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Officer Yusaka, whose name ironically began with the kanji character for "play," was a man 
entirely devoted to his work. Therefore, he had almost nothing to do with places remotely 
related to the concept of "playing," namely amusement parks. In fact, he had consciously 
avoided such places since his teenage years, considering them unsuitable for himself. 


So, when he had to visit the region's largest amusement park for work—meaning for a murder 
investigation—he was far from delighted. 


Especially since he was supposed to meet the forgetful detective there, right in front of the 
park's symbolic giant Ferris wheel. 


"Nice to meet you, I'm Kyoko Okitegami, the detective... Sorry | was... | was... late...? Eh...? 
M-Me? | was...?" 


The white-haired detective, who had shown up at the meeting place earlier than the scheduled 
time, was utterly astonished upon recognizing Officer Yusaka, who had arrived even earlier, as if 
she had just encountered an impossible crime of the vanishing kind. 


Her face was as pale as her white hair was lacking in color. 


Her outfit, consisting of a flannel shirt, three-quarter length wide jeans, and sneakers, was very 
suitable for the easy movement one would associate with an amusement park, but the blatant 
astonishment on her face was so profound that the coordination of her clothes was the last thing 
on anyone's mind. 


‘Damn it.' 

He had carelessly broken one of the two major taboos of working with the forgetful 
detective—the famous one being that Ms. Kyoko, who has her memory reset every day, is a 
detective of an extremely rare kind, bound by absolute confidentiality, so even if they had 
investigated together before, each time they must act as if it's a "nice to meet you" first meeting. 
However, there was another, less-known taboo. 


One must never arrive before Ms. Kyoko for a meeting. 


In fact, it was considered proper etiquette to arrive a bit late on purpose. 


Of course, this depended on time and circumstances, but it was said that when someone acted 
before her, Ms. Kyoko could become flustered or irritable, and in the worst cases, even openly 
hostile. 


"Heh, hehehe. To be at the scene even more swiftly than the fastest detective, how 
extraordinary. If | am dubbed the fastest detective, then you must be declaring yourself as the 
fastest officer." 


He had somehow inflamed a sense of rivalry. 

Apparently, today was one of the "worst" days. 

No, he had no intention whatsoever of claiming to be the fastest officer—it was just that he 
wanted to make sure there were no mishaps in the unfamiliar amusement park, so he had made 
it a point to arrive early, not to compete with Ms. Kyoko in terms of speed. 

He was troubled by the strained smile that greeted him—Officer Yusaka was, in fact, the type of 
detective who approached investigations slowly and thoroughly, often teased by his colleagues 


as being sluggish. 


As for how to recover from this "first impression" at their "first meeting," he wondered if he 
should apologize right away, but then he thought, 


(Well, this is how it is—) 

Officer Yusaka switched his mindset. One might say he resigned himself to the situation. 
(—After all, this time | specifically wanted her to fully demonstrate her "speed," a quality | 
admire, by inviting the forgetful detective whose investigative style hardly meshes well with my 
own.) 

"Very well. | accept your challenge,” she stated. 

He wished she would accept the request, not the challenge, but for the time being, Officer 
Yusaka simply responded with, "I look forward to working with you." 

2 

"Um—first, let me correct you, this amusement park is not the scene, that is, not the crime 
scene," Officer Yusaka began after they moved away from the Ferris wheel to a table at the 
park's cafeteria—Ms. Kyoko, with a demeanor like someone drowning their sorrows in drink, 


sipped her coffee filled to the brim in the L-sized paper cup, tilting her head, "It's not the crime 
scene?" 


"Did you deceive me, Officer Yusaka?" 

The hostility was intense. 

Being scolded for being late would have been one thing, but why did arriving early to the 
meeting warrant such vehement anger? Even the L-sized coffee was on Officer Yusaka's 
tab—yet, just looking at such a large serving of black coffee was enough to make one feel 


queasy. 


"So you deceive me just to claim the title of the fastest... You truly live up to the name of Speed 
King, Officer Yusaka." 


He had never been called Speed King. 
He was known for being slow and plodding. 


Even if the unflattering nickname would be forgotten by tomorrow, that was a label he could do 
without. 


"The actual crime scene is elsewhere... needless to say, it's a murder case." 

"Hmm." 

The once beaming smile behind the glasses of Ms. Kyoko tightened. Her face became serious; 
this was indeed the mark of a professional. He wished she would just forget about the whole 


Speed King matter. 


"Please consider that the incident occurred a considerable distance from this anusement 
park—a certain individual has killed another individual." 


"2" She played coy. "A considerable distance? A certain individual has killed another 
individual?... You can be more specific, it's okay. You might forget, but I'm the forgetful detective, 
you see." 


He knew that well. 
No matter what confidential information he shared, it would be cleanly forgotten by tomorrow, 
making her a detective with virtually no risk of information leakage—that's precisely why 


Okitegami Detective Agency continued to be a reliable resource for the police. 


Still, Officer Yusaka believed in being extra cautious. One shouldn't just blab everything on the 
premise that it will be forgotten—"just because it's going to be forgotten" doesn't mean one 


should speak freely—information shared with outsiders should always be kept to the bare 
minimum. 


After all, "virtually no risk" of information leakage still meant there was "some risk." 
This couldn't be overlooked. 


This caution is what earned him the nickname "plodding," and it was also why he was a poor 
match with the forgetful detective. 


However, Ms. Kyoko, having forgotten their past "poor compatibility," seemed rather convinced. 
"Ha-ha. Well, that's quite a discerning approach." 


"However, if access to information is restricted, it will naturally affect the quality of the work | can 
do... Will | be able to assist you adequately?" 


"No, of course, | intend to tell you everything that's necessary. What | expect from you this time, 
Ms. Kyoko, is not your ability as a forgetful detective, but rather your capability as the fastest 
detective." 

"| see. As the fastest officer, you wanted to compete with the fastest detective." 

But he wasn't the fastest officer. 


He wished she would reset her competitive mindset. 


"Is there a reason we need to solve the case urgently? Like the statute of limitations 
approaching?" 


"The statute of limitations for murder was recently abolished." 

"Oh, is that so? How the times change." 

It was baffling to judge the rise and fall of times based on the existence of a statute of 
limitations, but aside from that, he was not particularly in a rush to solve the case—naturally, 
quicker wasn't worse, but Officer Yusaka preferred a careful and deliberate approach over hasty 


action. 


Then why call on Ms. Kyoko Okitegami, who was only summoned in emergencies, for 
investigative assistance? 


"The suspect in the case has been almost entirely identified. Let's refer to them as Suspect A for 
now." 


"Understood. Suspect A it is." 
"Talking about initials in an amusement park makes me feel like I've gone back to my teenage 
years,” Ms. Kyoko said with a hint of warmth. He wondered if the forgetful detective, whose 


memory resets, could remember her teenage years? 


Even when Ms. Kyoko herself was a teenager, the term "initial talk" was already out of fashion, 
and to begin with, calling someone "A" isn't even using initials. 


"But the scene where Suspect A killed Victim A isn't in this amusement park, is it?" 

"That's right." 

Ms. Kyoko asked as if to confirm, and Officer Yusaka nodded—having both the suspect and the 
victim with the initial A might be confusing, but let's let it pass. If she started calling the crime 


scene "Scene A," he would put a stop to that. 


"As for me, I'm fairly certain that Suspect A is the culprit. A multitude of evidence points to him, 
or her, as the murderer." 


He obscured the gender on purpose when he said "him, or her," but this might have been too 
vague. Ms. Kyoko looked puzzled. Maybe, even upon their "first meeting," she was beginning to 


sense their incompatibility. 


"However, Suspect A denies the crime. He, or she, claims to have an alibi—we cannot ignore 
that." 


"An alibi..." 


"Yes. Suspect A claims to have been visiting this amusement park at the likely time the crime 
was committed—" 


Upon hearing Officer Yusaka's words, Ms. Kyoko looked around the surroundings—the park 
wasn't so crowded that you couldn't move, as it was a weekday afternoon, but there was still a 
significant turnout. 

"Hmm. So that's why you arranged to meet here—why you came here earlier than me?" 


No, the reason he came early was that he was unfamiliar with the place. 


More than unfamiliar with it, he had been against it. 


If he were to speak his true feelings, he'd like to leave this lively place as soon as 
possible—though if he said that out loud, he might be accused by the fastest detective like "you 
also want to leave early!?" 


"So, the essence of this request is to verify the alibi—or rather, to check for the presence or 
absence of an alibi fabrication, commonly known as breaking the alibi?" 


"That's the general idea," 
Said Officer Yusaka. 


Praising her quick understanding was his strategy to stir up her competitive spirit about speed, 
even if just a little, 


"By 'the general idea,’ do you mean there's something different?" 
She pursued the matter. 

Perhaps it was a task borne of no malice. 

It was more difficult than ever before. 


"Yes, not broadly but in detail... | mean, to be precise, what I'd like you to challenge, Ms. Kyoko, 
is not so much breaking an alibi but rather, it's an escape game." 


"An escape game?" 


"It's a puzzle-solving event that's a staple in amusement parks. | want you to clear it at the 
fastest speed." 


Despite saying it was "a staple in amusement parks," Officer Yusaka had been unaware of such 
events being held nationwide until he took on this murder case. 


It appeared to be a recent boom. 


The fact that it was a recent boom meant that the forgetful detective couldn't possibly be aware 
of it either, necessitating some explanation there. 


However, these types of puzzle-solving events were very compatible with the kind of detective 
novels that featured a master detective—at least, they meshed better than Officer Yusaka and 
Ms. Kyoko did. 


It didn't take long for the master detective known as the forgetful detective to understand this 
very mysterious "game" and nod in agreement, "| see, | see." 


"Puzzles, ciphers... locked-room situations, or a closed circle. Searching for items to escape 
does have similarities with searching for evidence, and indeed, it seems like an event fitting for 
a master detective." 


"Well, after all, it's just entertainment within an amusement facility, isn't it?" 

Lest Ms. Kyoko became too interested in the escape game itself and deviated from the main 
course of the investigation, Officer Yusaka deliberately made a comment to dampen her 
enthusiasm. In reality, he had heard that the actual events were quite elaborate—though using 
the term "elaborate" with a fan of detective novels might further distract from the point, so he 
refrained from that note. 

"Suspect A claims that at the time of the incident, they were participating in the escape game 
currently being held in this amusement park. In other words, they assert that because they were 


partaking in the game, they couldn't have committed the murder at the relevant time." 


"Hmm. It's like a textbook alibi—by the way, was Suspect A participating in the event alone? In 
other words, is there a friend or a lover who could testify to their alibi?" 


"No, it seems they participated alone." 
"Alone at an amusement park. Well, it's not as uncommon as one might think." 
"Yes," 


Even if Officer Yusaka, who had never come to an amusement park with a group, found it all 
rather perplexing to comprehend. 


"Especially since Suspect A seems to be an enthusiast of these types of puzzle-solving 
events—though many of these games often require teamwork and are tackled in groups. 
Forming teams on the spot with people you meet for the first time and taking on the game..." 
"Hmm. That does sound quite fun. Teaming up with someone you've just met to tackle a 
challenging problem could lead to some wonderful encounters—much like what I'm currently 
doing." 


It was as if she was saying it's a pity those encounters hadn't turned out to be delightful. 


Is being the first to arrive at a rendezvous such a sin? 


"If Suspect A used the event not as a hobby but as a means to fabricate an alibi, it would be fair 
to call it an unforgivable insult." 


Ms. Kyoko, having empathized with the detective game as a detective, said this even before she 
was fully briefed—well, for Officer Yusaka, such enthusiasm was convenient. Depending on the 

character of the master detective, it wouldn't have been surprising if she said, "| have absolutely 
no interest in fabricated mysteries of a fake murder case that's not real." 

(In reality, real murder cases seldom contain any mysteries...) 


It's a good thing Ms. Kyoko is not the cynical type of detective. 


"However, Officer Yusaka, if we interpret it straightforwardly, if Suspect A has an alibi during the 
time of the crime, doesn't that mean they couldn't be the culprit?" 


"Yes. Of course, if he or she is not the criminal, that's fine. Rather, if that's the case, we need to 
clarify itas soon as possible and change the direction of the investigation." 


"As soon as possible, you say." 


‘As expected of the fastest detective,’ said Ms. Kyoko with her wild guesses again-it seemed 
that the less cynical she was, the more straight-forward she was in her feelings. 


Everything has its pros and cons. 


"Still, there is room to dismantle the alibi. Because the time it takes to complete an escape 
game varies from person to person—the so-called clear time." 


"A speed race, then? Or perhaps a real-time attack?" 

Real-time attack is a term from computer games, but in this context, it wasn't misplaced. In fact, 
it was precisely such an attack that Officer Yusaka wanted Ms. Kyoko to undertake when he 
called her to this amusement park. 

"The reason Suspect A's alibi might stand is because the average clear time for the escape 
game held here is about two hours. In other words, by participating in the escape game, players 
are effectively fastened within the amusement park for roughly two hours." 

"Fastened? As in 'fast'?" 


The eminent detective's eyes gleamed with intensity. 


Though he wished they wouldn't shine at such comments. 


"It's a restraint. A bind." 
"Oh, is that so? | jumped to conclusions too quickly—as expected from the fastest detective." 
That "as expected" was unnecessary. 


"However, you did say ‘average,’ didn't you? And ‘about.’ Which means, depending on the 
player's wit, it's possible to clear the game in less than two hours?" 


"Yes. Conversely, it's also possible to take longer than two hours to clear it—and there are also 
cases where people do not clear it and use up all the time until the park closes." 


Well, in reality, not everyone stuck around until the park closed, and most would probably 
choose to give up partway. The average clear time of two hours should be an average 
calculated only from those who have cleared it—the success rate itself must be quite low. 

"So, it's difficult enough just to clear the game in the first place. Did Suspect A clear it?" 

"Yes. The person has stated that they cleared it in an hour and a half." 

"That's significantly faster than the average. Impressive. As expected from someone who prides 
themselves on being an aficionado—but in this case, clearing the game quickly isn't necessarily 
good for Suspect A, right? It could invalidate their alibi." 

"That's correct—but with the claimed clear time of an hour and a half, the alibi still holds. 
Considering the time it takes to get from this amusement park to the crime scene, the escape 
game must be cleared in less than one hour." 

"Less than one hour." 


Ms. Kyoko nodded solemnly, seeming to grasp the nature of the request. 


However, just to be clear, Officer Yusaka decided to put it into words—a reminder, not unlike the 
fastest detective. 


"However, Suspect A insists that it's impossible for any participating player to clear it in less than 
an hour and a half, let alone in one hour—therefore, they assert their alibi is rock solid. So, as 


the fastest detective, Ms. Kyoko," 


‘| would like you to clear the escape game in this amusement park in less than one hour.’ 


Strictly speaking, even if they failed to break the alibi of "Suspect A" claiming to have been 
participating in the escape game, it wouldn't make it impossible to proceed with the case. 


He didn't tell Ms. Kyoko because he didn't want her to think it was barely urgent, but in fact, 
Suspect A was already under arrest. Even though they were claiming an alibi, there was no 
witness to support it, and there wouldn't be much difficulty in proceeding to prosecute as things 
stand. 


Despite this, the reason Officer Yusaka postponed the prosecution and requested the forgetful 
detective to dismantle the alibi was due to his sluggish, or rather, cautious nature. 


The person in question had consistently denied committing the crime, and it would be 
problematic if a reversal occurred during the trial, such as the appearance of a witness or new 
evidence. 


If he was to build a case, he wanted to do so without leaving any room for doubt. 
He wanted to strip the criminal of any grounds for excuses. 


It is not that he couldn't bear to be resented by those who have committed a crime, saying 'We 
did a proper investigation’, or, on the other hand, that he was concerned for the safety of the 
suspects who would be prosecuted with impunity, saying 'I feel a little uncomfortable, but that's 
OK’-but whatever the case, whatever the discomfort, he didn't want to neglect it. 


If he had the "credentials," Officer Yusaka would attempt the escape game himself, but 
unfortunately, he lacked the culture of anusement parks—furthermore, when examining the alibi 
claimed by Suspect A, he ended up learning the contents of the escape game. 


This was what you'd call a spoiler. 


If he were to attempt it now, naturally, his clear time would be less than one hour—this wouldn't 
serve as proof of anything, nor would it break the alibi. He must prove that the game can be 
cleared within one hour from a zero-base state. 


However, this was unexpectedly difficult. 


Well, the challenge's content is hard, but fulfilling the prerequisite of being "unaware of the 
game's details" was very difficult—after all, it was a popular event held inside a large 
amusement park. On a busy day, thousands of people participated—keeping the game's details 
a secret was the least of participants' manners, but in modern society, complete secrecy was 
impossible. 


Among Officer Yusaka's subordinates, there were certainly those who were adept at these kinds 
of puzzle-solving events, but even if such a detective managed to clear the game within one 


hour, they could not escape the suspicion of "Did they just look up the answers on the internet 
beforehand?" 


It was a matter of what the police would do if suspects doubted them, but even if he didn't have 
a direct answer, Officer Yusaka, having been inadvertently prepped during the investigation, 
couldn't ignore this possibility. 


Hence, the choice fell on the forgetful detective. 

With her memory resetting every day, prepping or spoilers were of no concern. 

In the extreme, even if she had participated in the amusement park's escape game yesterday 
and cleared the event, "today's Ms. Kyoko" would not remember the content, let alone the fact 
that she participated. 


She was in a complete blank slate state. 


Therefore, if "today's Ms. Kyoko" attempted the problematic escape game now and achieved a 
time that invalidated the alibi, that in itself would confirm Suspect A's guilt. 


At least, according to the timetable. 


Well, when that time came, it might lead to the opposite view: whether Suspect A could achieve 
the same time as the fastest detective. However, Officer Yusaka judged that the conditions were 
roughly equal between Suspect A, an enthusiast of puzzle-solving games, and the famed 
detective who may be a neophyte in escape games but is a fanatic of mysteries (in reality). 


It should be a good match. 
Of course, it would be problematic if she didn't win. 


"| see... If | tackle the mystery event from a clean slate and set a record, that essentially 
becomes the theoretical fastest time. Conversely, if it takes me more than an hour and a half to 
clear it, that would theoretically prove that it cannot be done any quicker. Even if there are other 
pieces of evidence to consider, it wouldn't immediately mean that Suspect A is innocent." 


Such confidence. 


However, as far as Officer Yusaka's investigation went, the fastest time recorded for clearing 

this escape game seems to be around one and a half hours—of course, there were those on the 
internet who boasted, "I cleared it in twenty minutes," but unfortunately, those claims lacked 
credibility. 


Knowing this, Suspect A may be asserting the one and a half hour time, but he certainly hoped 
that Ms. Kyoko could break that "record." 


"Understood. Please leave it to me—but if that's the case, during the play, | would need Officer 
Yusaka to accompany me. You'll have to keep a close watch to ensure that | don't engage in 
any foul play in the pursuit of speed." 


"Yes, of course." 


In an extreme case, it wouldn't matter if she attempted any foul play or not, as long as she 
recorded a time within one hour, but saying such a thing might demotivate the fastest detective. 
Well, if he was to accompany her, Officer Yusaka must take care not to give away any hints. 


Unfortunately, this meant missing out on the real thrill of team play. 


"Before we depart, | would like to confirm a couple of things. If Suspect A had participated in the 
amusement park's escape game and cleared it within an hour, then their alibi wouldn't hold— is 
that correct? Therefore, if there's any possibility that he—or she—could have cheated, then the 
one and a half hour time can't be considered reliable, right?" 


"Uh... What exactly do you mean?" 


"| mean, just like Officer Yusaka did, if one were to prepare in advance and then take on the 
escape game, could they not shorten the record beneath the theoretical value? No, regardless 
of whether it actually happened or not... If the fastest possible time with cheating could be under 
one hour, then wouldn't Suspect A's alibi be invalid without me even needing to challenge it?" 


"Ah... Yes, | apologize, that part was insufficiently explained. | inadvertently skipped it." 
"You skipped it in pursuit of the fastest time." 


"No, that was not my intention at all... Initially, we considered that possibility to invalidate 
Suspect A's alibi, but they categorically denied that this was ever the case." 


"If the suspect, who is in denial, denies something, then it's a double negation." 


"It's not a double negation... Suspect A claims to be an aficionado, and indeed, they visited this 
amusement park on the first day the current escape game started, right after the park opened. 
In other words, they were among the earliest players. That means, just like 'today's Ms. Kyoko,’ 
they played on an equal footing, in a completely fresh state." 


It goes without saying, though, that this doesn't completely eliminate the possibility of having 
obtained information in advance—if one were in collusion with the amusement park staff or the 
event organizers, it wouldn't be impossible to grasp the content before the first day. 


"Hmm. Indeed, just like a mystery novel aficionado might have connections with a mystery 
writer, it wouldn’t be unnatural for an escape game enthusiast to have connections with 
insiders—but if Suspect A became the first player on the first day just to create an alibi, then this 
line of reasoning might be tentatively dismissed." 


"Ah... | do agree with that, but Ms. Kyoko, why do you think so?" 


By the way, the reason Officer Yusaka thought this way is because he believes that aficionados 
would not seek spoilers. To follow Ms. Kyoko's analogy, there shouldn't be any mystery novel 
fans who, despite having connections with mystery writers, would want to hear the ending in 
advance. However, this line of thinking does have a loophole: "What if one would do something 
they normally wouldn't, just for the sake of creating an alibi?" 


‘It's obvious if you imagine yourself in Suspect A's shoes. If there is a connection... a special 
route, you wouldn't think of trying to create an alibi that would ruin everything if it was exposed. 
After all, these relationships were not formed for the murder in question, but rather are habitual 
and hobby-oriented for the sake of escape games." 


It should be difficult to cover up. 


Ms. Kyoko said that—although it was merely a hypothetical discussion, and even a mere 
armchair theory, it seemed more reliable than Officer Yusaka's rationale. 


Surely Suspect A wouldn’t have been continuously hooked on escape games for a long time 
just for the sake of this murder. 


"Is that all your questions, Ms. Kyoko?" 
"Hmm... well, to be honest, there are a few more things | would like to confirm, and | would like 
to hear more details about the case if possible, but if we keep talking, we might inadvertently 


touch upon the game's content. Now might be a good time to stop here." 


Rather than saying it was a good time to end the conversation, it seemed more like Ms. Kyoko 
finished her large coffee and stood up, placing the empty cup on the table. 


"Then, let's resolve this as quickly as possible—or let me correct that." 
‘Let's escape as quickly as possible.’ 


With a challenging smile, Ms. Kyoko said that—'no, | mean, it's troubling if you're challenging 
me.' 


5 


In order to explain it understandably to Ms. Kyoko, who was a layman in this respect, he had 
been using the broad term "escape game," but to be precise, the mystery-solving event being 
held at the amusement park was titled "The Pursuit on Baker Street"—so "pursuit game" would 
be more accurate. 


The written clue was "The Letter Left Behind by the Professor." 


Players were positioned as members of the Baker Street Irregulars, tasked with pursuing 
Professor Moriarty, the archenemy of Sherlock Holmes. 


Well, it was a near miss that the role wasn't the master detective himself, but for the real-life 
great detective Kyoko Okitegami to take on, the setting had a certain advantage—to be more 
precise, it was because of this setting (or possibly because of the keywords "Letter Left Behind", 
like her surname "Okitegami") that Officer Yusaka thought of requesting the services of the 
Forgetful Detective. 


The game began on the third floor of a share house in an amusement park corner fashioned 
after Baker Street, where Sherlock Holmes and Watson lived. 


(For the sake of a mystery-solving event, they’ve recreated an entire town and built a 
building—it’s either an elaborate affair or a whimsical one—) 


It was probably more on the whimsical side. 

But then again, that might just be the foundation of what an amusement park is. 

"| see. So this time, this area is modeled after Baker Street, but the setting can be freely 
changed for each event—this building, for instance, is currently modeled after Mr. Holmes's 
office, but it can also be made to resemble a mansion or a school—Hmn,, interesting." 

Ms. Kyoko seemed genuinely impressed. 

No, it might even be said that she was enjoying herself. 

In fact, she was fully embracing the role of a guest coming to play in the amusement park, 
saying things like, "It's important to really get into the spirit," as she purchased a mascot 
character hat (though it was actually Officer Yusaka who paid), and promptly put it on, covering 
her white hair. 

"See, Officer Yusaka? It's important to get into character," she said as she handed him a pair of 


strange glasses modeled after the mascot character (again, it was Officer Yusaka who had 
bought them). 


"They suit you well. As expected of an officer. Undercover investigations are your forte." 


He couldn't help but feel she was teasing, but from this point on, there was no choice but to 
follow the methods of the Forgetful Detective—rather, to prevent any information leaks, he 
should strive to be as taciturn as possible. 


As Ms. Kyoko received a pamphlet at the reception, he nearly advised her, "In escape games, 
it's crucial to thoroughly read that pamphlet. You never know what hints might be hidden,” but he 


restrained myself. 


It may be common sense, but he wanted her to achieve the fastest time with absolutely no 
hints—though this might be more of an expectation than a hope. 


However, 

"S-Smart... phone? Phone? App...? Do... Down... load?" 

She looked puzzled as she listened to the explanation from the receptionist (who, according to 
the event's lore, should not be called "Miss" but Mrs. Hudson—it would be rare for someone to 
understand that from the costume). 

In this situation, advice was definitely needed. 


It was an issue that preceded common sense. 


(After all, even the Forgetful Detective should not be completely baffled by smartphones and 
apps, let alone downloads.) 


"Ha-ha. So this is a modern mobile phone. And an application is something like software, right? 
You download it from a store..." 


It was an unexpected stumbling block at the outset, but fortunately, this part was not included in 
the timing—it seemed she understood it quickly enough, and it shouldn't pose much of a 
handicap. 


"To develop an app... software, just for this game, that's quite elaborate. | wonder if they can 
recoup the investment. It doesn't seem like the kind of event that would expect many repeat 
visitors." 


While considering the economic aspects, Ms. Kyoko proceeded to work on the smartphone that 
Officer Yusaka had lent her. 


"That's why, | think they change the content of the event every few months. For Suspect A, it 
might have been these changes that presented an opportunity—" 


"Indeed. As the first player, | can't help but feel a hint of mischief in claiming there were no 
spoilers—although currently, I'm not the famed detective but a member of the Baker Street 


Irregulars." 


"...Just to confirm, the Baker Street Irregulars, in relation to Sherlock Holmes, are somewhat 
akin to the Boys Detective Club in Japan with respect to Akechi Kogoro, correct?" 


"Exactly. It's mentioned in this pamphlet, although the explanation is a bit lacking. But let's say 
it's good enough." 


A mystery novel aficionado was displaying a carefree attitude towards the escape game—what 
kind of struggle was this? 


"However, it's something to aspire to, isn't it? The Baker Street Irregulars. To become the hands 
and feet of Sherlock Holmes—it's like one of the childhood dreams | had has come true." 


He wondered if the Forgetful Detective remembered her childhood dreams—or maybe, she was 
just making suitable conversation. 


The app installation seemed to have finished without a hitch, so it was about time they got 
started. 


"Shall we hurry then?—It wouldn't do for the fastest detective to be rushed. May | continue 
borrowing this smartphone until | complete the game?" 


"Yes, of course." 


Her manner of speaking, which did not seem to consider the possibility of not clearing the game, 
was simply reassuring. 


"However, it goes without saying that using the smartphone's browser app to search for answers 
or hints is off-limits." 


"Yes, that's a given. And although it's a real-time attack, let's also prohibit running. There are 
other guests around, and it would be dangerous to bump into someone." 


He thought that perhaps a brisk walk would be permissible, but he decided that Ms. Kyoko was 
the type who got more fired up with self-imposed rules, so he refrained from commenting. 


"Let's proceed with composure. And let's push that detestable Professor Moriarty into the 
Reichenbach Falls." 


Even with the elaborate setup, he couldn't imagine such a dramatic final scene was waiting, but 
he chose to refrain from commenting—silently, he activated the stopwatch. Since he had lent 
out the smartphone, he had to use the stopwatch function on his wristwatch—it had been years 
since he last used this feature. 


In any case, "The Pursuit on Baker Street" had begun. 


As expected, the subsequent developments followed exactly what Officer Yusaka had 
researched—like reading a mystery novel where you already know who the culprit is. 


However, just as a good mystery novel could be enjoyable even after multiple readings, knowing 
the answer, the event could still be enjoyed in its own right—even the fun-unacquainted Officer 
Yusaka could enjoy it, so it must truly be an enjoyable event. 


Ms. Kyoko seemed to be enjoying herself as well. 
However, it would be problematic if she only enjoyed herself. 


He hope she didn't forget that she was actually a master detective and not really a member of 
the Baker Street Irregulars—at least until she fell asleep. 


(Well, | don't know all the developments either—) 


He ceased his research when he realized it was bad to know spoilers—it was almost too late, 
but fortunately, he managed to remain ignorant of the final stage of the event. 


(Including that final stage, this "pursuit game" is divided into four stages—if | recall correctly. The 
first three stages take place on different floors of Holmes' office, and then, for the final stage, it 
moves outside to Baker Street—) 


The streets were an unknown quantity even for Officer Yusaka—that meant, as long as they 
were inside the building, he only needed to pretend to be a silent detective and not give away 
any hints to Ms. Kyoko. 


(I've immersed myself in the adventures of Sherlock Holmes since childhood... but | can't 
remember the names of the detectives that appear in them. What were they...?) 


In any case, it seemed Ms. Kyoko didn't need the support of Officer Yusaka, much like Sherlock 
Holmes in the stories—she cleared the first, second, and third stages almost non-stop, yet 
gracefully, with ease. 


Her movements were too crisp to be considered a beginner's. In fact, they were at a pace 
unbefitting a first-time player—he wasn't sure if she had a license for that, but her footsteps 
were like those of a pro at escape games. 


There was no sign of foul play—though he was asked to keep an eye on her, it seemed 
unnecessary. In fact, he could barely keep up with her. 


First and foremost, her movements were quick, but it didn't seem like she knew the answers in 
advance. In that sense, from the perspective of Officer Yusaka who knew the answers, Ms. 
Kyoko's actions included a lot of waste. 


Non-stop though they may be, they were not the shortest path. She experienced several 
incorrect answers before arriving at the right one—in other words, she wasn't afraid of trial and 
error or failure. 


(It's not about "slow and steady wins the race"—but perhaps, ultimately, this is the quickest way. 
If it were me, I'd probably be more cautious and get stuck thinking...) 


The comprehensive deductive method of the forgetful detective appeared to be somewhat 
effective in escape games—though she initially struggled with the operation of the dedicated 
app installed on the unfamiliar smartphone, by the time she cleared the third stage, the time loss 
associated with it had disappeared. 


A high adaptability—should this also be considered a form of speed? 


Whether it was due to her constitution, which resets her memory each day, was unclear, but her 
fearless approach to trial and error may result in her adaptability and speed increasing. 


"The compatibility of mystery-solving events with detective novels is also a factor. However, 
there seems to be a decisive difference between the two," she seemed to have the luxury to 
muse to herself. 


A decisive difference? 


He nearly chimed in (it seemed harmless enough to do so, but after all, the person in question 
was a master detective—who knew when she might turn around and ask, "What did you just 
say?"), but Officer Yusaka kept quiet at the last moment—Ms. Kyoko appeared not to have 
noticed, and... 


"As opposed to detective novels, escape games are built on the assumption that players will 
solve the mysteries to some extent—it does have the "challenge to the reader" system, but it's 
quite different from the all-or-nothing world of mystery," she continued. 


As he was unable to speak to his counterpart, whether he fully grasped the intent behind the 
statement was unclear, but it was something he had considered during his preliminary 
investigation. 


Even those playing for the first time could progress to a certain point—there were measures in 
place to help. For instance, in "The Pursuit on Baker Street," should players hit a dead end, Mrs. 
Hudson, Dr. Watson, or even Sherlock Holmes himself might provide hints. 


This is done through the app, where players might receive a phone call or an email. 


The prospect of receiving hints from Holmes was enough to make any mystery fan drool, and 
Officer Yusaka was secretly looking forward to such developments. Unfortunately, Ms. Kyoko 
proceeded non-stop, and not a single contact came through from Holmes, Watson, or even Mrs. 
Hudson. 


Officer Yusaka's faint hope of hearing a conversation between the classic and modern-day great 
detectives was unceremoniously dashed—well, as long as they met his professional 
expectations, there was really no issue. 


Moving on. 


The first stage "mystery" involved deciphering four letters left in Holmes's room by Professor 
Moriarty. It was a puzzle that even Officer Yusaka could honestly admit seemed solvable upon 
reflection, involving anagrams and crossword puzzles. 


By deriving the keywords "The Sign of Four" and writing it on the board displayed within the app, 
players could move from the third floor to the second. 


The second stage was a question about music—presumably a "mystery" centered on the violin 
virtuoso Sherlock Holmes. However, the instrument in the question was not a violin but a piano. 


This too must be part of the difficulty coordination—f it were a specialized instrument like a 
violin, it would be too challenging for someone like Officer Yusaka. But with a piano, anyone 
could understand the basics like Do-Re-Mi-Fa-So-La-Ti-Do. 


Players had to input a message (under the guise of "replying to a letter") by replacing the piano 
keyboard with a computer keyboard displayed on the smartphone screen. This opened the door 
to the first floor. 


It was from the third stage "mystery" on the first floor where Officer Yusaka began to feel the 
difficulty increasing. Players had to solve a 3x3 magic square puzzle following the trail of 
Professor Moriarty—the puzzle itself wasn't too complex, but many players stumbled on what 
the solved answer signified. 


It was thought Ms. Kyoko might finally pause here, but she quickly said, 


"This must be a rearrangement of the number keys 1-9 on a cellular phone—I assume it means 
to use the phone function within the app." 


And she solved it in an instant. 


Cryptic "mysteries" might be right up her alley as a form of deductive reasoning. By the way, 
"cellular phone" was apparently a polite term for "cellphone." 


In this manner, Ms. Kyoko smoothly overcame the third stage "mystery"—as mentioned before, 
up to this point, most players could reach it given time. That's just how it was designed. 


The difference from detective novels. 


Situated within an amusement park, the constraint for escape games was that they were not 
merely "mysteries" but "puzzle-solving" experiences that must be enjoyable for the 
participants—it was understood that while detective novels were certainly a form of 
entertainment, in the world of mystery, having the reader think they "almost solved it" often 
equated to the author's defeat. Naturally, the difficulty tended to be unapologetically high. 


Ms. Kyoko had described it as an "all-or-nothing" affair—by that logic, an escape game that 
achieves an 80% correct answer rate could be considered a "good event." 


This "Pursuit on Baker Street" had received generally favorable reviews when Officer Yusaka 
did his research—understandably so, given that the game was enjoyable up to the third stage. 


The fourth stage. 


The players, guided by guards to an exit different from where they had checked in, were taken 
aback to find Baker Street transformed into a labyrinth. 


If they navigated the maze correctly—they could catch up to Professor Moriarty's back, whether 
or not the goal was Reichenbach Falls. 


"This is troublesome," Ms. Kyoko murmured, halting for the first time at this point—it was a 
reasonable reaction. Solving a maze on paper was entirely different from tackling one in three 
dimensions. 


Moreover, just looking at the city from the maze's starting point made it clear: with the presence 
of pedestrian bridges and underground passages, simple right-hand or left-hand rules wouldn't 
suffice. 


One must rely on intuition if they couldn't view the maze from above, but this stage didn't afford 
the luxury of exhaustive trial and error—it was simply too costly in terms of time. 


Even so, it might be possible to clear it eventually, but Ms. Kyoko was in the midst of a real-time 
attack. She couldn't possibly embark on a luck-based endeavor that could last until dusk. 


The system must be designed to clear in approximately an hour and a half without relying on 
mountainous intuition—indeed, there was an unused clue leading up to this fourth stage. 


The signature at the end of a letter pinned with a knife to the fireplace—"Mycroft Holmes." 

The well-known name of Holmes's older brother, which was conspicuously introduced in such a 
suggestive manner, had not been used even once by Ms. Kyoko until now—if anywhere, this 
must be where it comes into play, one would think, even as an amateur. 

"Ah, yes... that makes sense. Especially considering Mycroft Holmes, who, in the original 
novels, appears as a coachman, should be eminently suitable as a guide through the labyrinth," 
Ms. Kyoko said with the air of a true aficionado. 


But Officer Yusaka couldn't simply agree. 


No, especially now at this final stage, even Officer Yusaka wouldn't inadvertently let slip the 
solution. 


His preliminary investigations did not extend to the maze ahead. 

He had stopped because he realized it was a bad move, but it was also true that due to the 
small number of people who had cleared it, the information leaked was significantly less 
compared to the earlier stages. 

He glanced at his wristwatch, where the stopwatch continued to tick—forty-five minutes and 
thirty-two seconds. Ms. Kyoko had been progressing through the game at a remarkable pace, 
but standing still at the entrance, the target of clearing the game within an hour seemed 
unattainable. 


"Hmm..." 


Ms. Kyoko pursed her lips as she flicked back and forth through an app on her smartphone with 
her index finger. 


It seemed less like she was puzzled and more that she was dissatisfied. 


Even though she had stopped walking, her fingers kept moving, suggesting she hadn't given up 
on the game... but instead of standing still here, maybe it would be better to take a chance and 
plunge into the maze? 


"Um, Ms. Kyoko..." 


Officer Yusaka hadn't planned on saying anything in particular, but unable to hold back any 
longer, he spoke up almost simultaneously with Ms. Kyoko, who, like a cross-counter punch, 
said, "Um, Officer Yusaka..." 


To Officer Yusaka, it felt like a cross-counter punch, but to Ms. Kyoko, it seemed she took it as if 
he had been the one to initiate the conversation, and with a glare she retorted, "Oh my, the 
fastest officer also the quickest to speak, | see." 


What was this fixation with speed all about? 


Even though he was relying on that, it seemed to him that she was going too far-anyway, Officer 
Yusaka, who did not have anything to say, gave the lead, saying, "What is it?" 


"| know it's a bit late to mention this, but the average time for clearing the game is officially 
announced as two hours, right? If we assume that Suspect A was aware of this and used it to 
construct an alibi... | would think it would have been more advantageous for their alibi to claim 
that it took 'more than two hours' or that they ‘couldn't clear it at all’ rather than ‘cleared it in one 
and a half hours’... I've been questioning this from the start, but why didn't he, or she, do that?" 


"Hmm, well... yeah, that would be the case, but... maybe for Suspect A, who prides themselves 
as a maniac, it was a matter of pride. Even for the sake of an alibi, admitting that they took 
longer than average to escape or that they couldn't clear the game might have been something 
their pride couldn't allow?" 


It was a spur-of-the-moment hypothesis, but it seemed quite plausible to Officer Yusaka. 
However, Ms. Kyoko didn't seem convinced by it. 


Maybe it was a diversion from feeling stuck, but right now, he wanted Ms. Kyoko to concentrate 
solely on this escape game, rather than the case or the suspect. 


However, Ms. Kyoko, oblivious to Officer Yusaka's thoughts, asked, 
"So? What were you trying to say to me, Officer Yusaka?" 


"Well, | was thinking... since standing here isn't getting us anywhere, maybe we should just go 
for it and tackle the maze..." 


It probably wasn't much different from being stuck on a cipher or lost on which way to 
go—Officer Yusaka was about to suggest what was perhaps the least advisable approach in an 
escape game when, 


"Oh, no, I've already solved the cipher," 
Ms. Kyoko replied nonchalantly. 
And with an air of vexation, 


"However, no matter what time | manage to get, with this setup, Suspect A's alibi holds up 
perfectly..." 


On being asked, it seemed that by the time Ms. Kyoko had finished the third stage and stepped 
out of the building to the start of the maze, she had almost solved the fourth stage's 
"mystery"—but that method wasn't suitable for her purpose, so she had stopped to look for 
another way to solve it, a way to do it without using "Microft Holmes." 


"But it looks like I'll have to use that keyword after all... I've considered whether there's a 
loophole in the system, but it's airtight." 


The puzzle itself was like the previous three; once you heard the answer, you felt like you were 
"just about to get it"—even if you really weren't anywhere close to solving it. 


"As the marginal notes say ‘letter,’ this event's theme was centered around communication, 
messaging, and signatures. In terms of how to blend a world view from over a hundred years 
ago with the modern era, it's been quite thought-provoking for a detective like me who has her 
memory reset. On the first stage's third floor, we physically sent the deduced answer. On the 
second stage's second floor, it was a keyboard input suggested by the piano keys. On the third 
stage's first floor, we used the numeric keys of a cellular phone, imagined as a magic circle. So, 
for the fourth stage, | deduced we'd be using a smartphone's unique method of input." 


It got a bit confusing talking about the third stage being on the first floor, but Ms. Kyoko added 
such trivial details as she presented the smartphone screen. 


The email composition screen within the app. 
That's right. 


The unique method of entering text on a smartphone that Ms. Kyoko was seeing for the first 
time, just like the escape game— 


"Flick input...?" 
Ms. Kyoko nodded in affirmation, "Yes." 


"Specifically, the movements of the fingers when using flick input with 'Microft Holmes' serve as 
the directions. '' for 'straight ahead,''1' for ‘turn left,''27' for 'go up the stairs,''A' for 'go down 
the stairs’... So, 'Microft Holmes' would translate to ‘forward,’ 'left,' 'up,' ‘down,’ 'up,' ‘down,’ 
‘down,’ 'right,' 'up,' 'up," ‘forward. 


"Hm... the last part, ‘up,’ ‘forward'?" 


The instructions came in a single breath, and Officer Yusaka struggled to keep up but managed 
to catch on—Ms. Kyoko nodded, confirming, "Yes. For 'Holmes,' the '%' consists of 'A' and a 
‘voiced sound mark.’ | interpreted pressing the 'voiced sound mark’ key once as 'move straight 
ahead.” 


Her fluidity in navigating the smartphone was hard to believe for someone who had just recently 
forgotten the device's existence—if she was that certain, there was no need for recalculating. 


Of course, flick input methods varied with the smartphone model, so the app must have 
prepared different maze patterns to match each one. It seemed that was the route for Officer 


Yusaka's device. 


Perhaps the fact that there didn't always have to be just one correct answer was a difference 
from detective novels... 


"Then, let's follow that guidance and conquer the maze. If we hurry now... well, even if we don't 
run, if we hurry we could clear it within an hour, right?" 


"Yes. We will just barely meet the goal time of under an hour, but, having operated it to this 
point, I've come to realize..." 


‘This app seems to record the playtime.’ 


Ms. Kyoko said. 


From the moment they emerged from the building onto Baker Street, or rather, when they 
stepped into the maze area, it seemed the conditions were met for the stopwatch within the app 
to start running. 


That is to say, the time spent navigating the maze in pursuit of Professor Moriarty was clearly 
displayed on the screen—courteously enough, it even recorded the current time at the moment 
of reaching the goal. 


To put it in a Japanese way, "At what time and minute the suspect was apprehended." 


Given this situation, no matter how Ms. Kyoko might excel in the real-time attack and achieve 
the best score, it was utterly irrelevant to breaking Suspect A's alibi—because all that mattered 
was the record saved in his or her smartphone application. 


If that record indeed showed an hour and a half as the person claimed, then what Officer 
Yusaka had done was, far from breaking an alibi, rather serving to solidify Suspect A's alibi. 


What on earth are you doing, strolling into an amusement park out of character—well, of course, 
if it meant proving the innocence of an innocent person, then that was a significant 
achievement, but still... 

"It's difficult to say 'an innocent person," Ms. Kyoko stated, echoing the inner thoughts of Officer 
Yusaka—after escaping the maze as guided by Microft Holmes, in the way they had deduced, 
and securing Professor Moriarty (who, as it turns out, was not defeated in a manner such as 
being thrown down a waterfall), the two had returned to the cafeteria. 


By the way, the record did not break one hour. 

The real-time attack was a failure. 

If they hadn't been distracted by the unrelated alibi-breaking issue at the entrance of the maze, 
they probably would have cleared the target time, but by that point, they lacked any real 
purpose. 


What followed was more or less a formality. 


No, there were still events left in the maze, and those also presented tasty "mysteries," but they 
were already completely off the main track. 


"If there was such solid evidence of an alibi, they should have claimed it from the start, but they 
didn't do that—just verbally insisting that they participated in the escape game. It's unnatural, to 
say the least. Surely, they haven't forgotten." 


"Forgetful detectives are one thing, but we're not dealing with a forgetful criminal," said Ms. 
Kyoko—and on that point, there was no choice but to agree. At least from what Officer Yusaka 
had heard during the interrogation, Suspect A was not such an eccentric criminal. 


"However, that being said, wouldn't it be difficult to falsify such evidence? Even if downloading 
the app can be done from the outside, the gameplay has to be done on site—" 


"There is no evidence of evidence being forged," 


Ms. Kyoko said something confusing, then removed the mascot character hat she had been 
wearing the whole time. 


"Couldn't the culprit simply entrust their smartphone to an accomplice to play the escape game 
while they committed the murder? If they wore a hat like this one, and glasses like those you're 
wearing, Officer Yusaka, it would serve as a simple disguise. It's the kind of ‘substitution trick’ 
unique to amusement parks." 

"Substitution trick’..." 

Indeed, these items could also serve to ensure the anonymity of the guests. 

"If we're speaking in terms of an escape game, could it be considered ‘team play’? The 


insistence on a clear time of one and a half hours might not seem unnatural if that was the time 
the accomplice managed to clear it in," 


It wasn't impossible. 
There was no evidence, nor was there a basis for it. 
Even if identifying an accomplice was almost impossible. 


"Was it announced in advance that a smartphone and the download of an app were essential for 
the event, so he thought it could be used to fabricate an alibi?" 


"Either way, the culprit might have prepared false evidence of innocence, anticipating being 
suspected due to other motives, and deliberately kept it hidden during the police investigation, 
planning to reveal it during the prosecution phase, or even at trial. There's also the possibility 
they're aiming for compensation by being detained over a long period." 


Was such a desperate gamble likely? 
The reasoning of the avaricious detective might seem too cynical, but if it was true that the 
person was scheming for a payoff on the assumption of being suspected anyway, it was a bold 


attitude. 


It was the very twist Officer Yusaka feared the most. 


"But still, we have seized the smartphone upon arrest... It's more pragmatic to think that the 
suspect is afraid to assert themselves too much, fearing their evidence might be crushed,” 


No matter how inconvenient the evidence might be, Officer Yusaka wouldn't do something 
corrupt like uninstalling the application, but a suspect with something to hide might 
understandably become paranoid. 


However, even if crushing the evidence was out of the question, peeking inside a seized 
smartphone locked with a passcode was nearly impossible without the cooperation of the 


owner. 


"Eh? Wait a moment, Officer Yusaka. What did you just say? You seized Suspect A's 
smartphone... when you made the arrest?" 


"Ah, um," 


He had blurted it out without thinking, having let his guard down after clearing the escape 
game—it was something he hadn't told her yet. 


No, it wasn't really something that needed to be kept secret in the first place, and now that the 
game was cleared, it would be stranger to keep it hidden. It was perfectly fine to speak of it, but 
when he heard directly the detective's cliché, "What did you just say?", it made him feel the 
difficulty of Keeping a secret all the more keenly. 

Should he say that remaining silent during the puzzle event was the right decision after all? But 
how did it differ, talking to someone as a person of interest versus interrogating them after an 
arrest? 

(Of course, it's completely different... but what did | just say?) 

"No, the fact that Suspect A has been arrested is not important for the deduction—the important 
thing is the seizure of the smartphone. When was the arrest made, and when was the 
smartphone confiscated?" 


"Uh, let's see..." 


It wasn't a matter of "the suspect secured at that time"... the exact time didn't come to him 
immediately. 


"It was in the evening on the day of the incident... why does that matter?" 


"Because," 


Ms. Kyoko said while touching the screen of Officer Yusaka's smartphone that lay on the table 
with her index finger. 


"If that's the case, we might be able to undermine Suspect A's alibi based on the forged 
evidence—so, Officer Yusaka," 


"Could you please obtain Suspect A's fingerprints from the confiscated smartphone?" 
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At first, he couldn't quite understand what she was talking about. 


Since it was the person's own smartphone, it was only natural that their fingerprints would be 
found on it—that was the obvious part. But upon further inquiry, wnat she wanted was the 
movement of the fingerprints. 


She was talking about the trail of the fingerprints. 


"If Suspect A truly participated in the puzzle-solving event ‘The Pursuit on Baker Street’, it would 
be odd if we didn't find traces of the index finger that entered the final keyword, 'Mycroft 
Holmes’, on the smartphone screen—'Ma'’, 'I', 'Ku', 'Ro', 'Fu', 'To', 'Ho', '—', ‘Mu’, 'Su', 'Dakuten’. 
In other words, ‘forward’, ‘left’, 'up', ‘down’, ‘up’, 'down’, ‘down’, ‘right’, ‘up’, 'up', ‘forward'." 


If enough time had passed since the participation in the game, the traces of input would likely 
have disappeared due to the screen being wiped or new inputs being made repeatedly—but if it 
was seized on the evening of the day of the incident, there would be a chance that the 
movement of the fingerprints remained. 


There was no need to decipher a PIN code; analyzing the fingerprints on the screen would 
suffice. 


If those traces were present, they would completely corroborate the person's alibi—but if 
fingerprints suggesting the same movements belonged to someone else, it could reveal the 
existence of an accomplice. 


However, it seemed that Ms. Kyoko wasn't really expecting that much—she had rather 
overestimated the intelligence of the criminals, assuming that if an accomplice in disguise had 
borrowed Suspect A's smartphone to participate in the game, they would have taken 
precautions such as wearing gloves or using a stylus. 


But the friend of Suspect A, who had been casually asked to "participate in their place" and who 
was, indeed, a "teamwork" friend met through the escape game, hadn't bothered to disguise at 


all and had carelessly operated the smartphone with bare hands, leaving behind perfect 
fingerprints from typing "Mycroft Holmes." 


Although the fingerprints didn't lead to someone with a criminal record, the dogged, 
flea-squashing strategy of the plodding Officer Yusaka had identified the owner of the 
prints—once identified, the rest went down like a house of cards. Naturally, when borrowing the 
smartphone, the accomplice had been given the PIN by Suspect A. 


What got confirmed was not the presence of the escape game app but the private life of 
Suspect A, and ultimately, the decisive evidence turned out to be the email exchange between 
Suspect A and Victim A, which was both anticlimactic and ironic. 


The reason why Suspect A hadn't submitted the "evidence" of the app's recorded clear time 
wasn't that they were planning to overturn it at trial but because they had been arrested before 
they could manage those details on their smartphone. 


The forgetful detective whose memory resets every day, of course, couldn't follow Officer 
Yusaka's "subsequent investigation" to the end, but as she left the amusement park, she said 
this: 

"| remember being told that once you get used to typing text on machines, you become unable 
to write characters by hand—but despite all that, | wonder if handwriting analysis will remain 
effective for a long time to come." 


It seemed that Ms. Kyoko also spoke of the future. 


Even if it was a future that she would never reach, no matter how fast it came. 


Afterword 


As book readers who enjoy mystery novels, we inevitably face the criticism that "taking pleasure 
in stories about murder is in bad taste." Sometimes we are chastised in such a manner, or we 
might even question ourselves, "What does it say about me as a person that I'm digesting this 
cruel malevolence as entertainment?" Sure, one might be tempted to argue that there are plenty 
of mysteries that aren't about murder, such as everyday enigmas, but even those can be 
profoundly disturbing, and no matter how you spin it, they're still novels centered around 
criminal acts. There have been times, historically, wnen such works were ethically censored or 
self-censored, and essentially, it feels as though not much has changed today. However, if you 
consider other genres of novels, it's not as if they are free from this issue. Family or romance 
novels also build their narratives by putting characters through troubles, misunderstandings, or 
tragedies, leading us to the same dilemma: "What does it say about me as a person that I'm 
digesting troubles, misunderstandings, and tragedies as entertainment?" It's a fundamental 
aspect of storytelling to depict evil that rivals the good, but on a different note, the emotion of 
"enjoyment" seems to be intrinsically linked to "impropriety." This is not exclusive to 
entertainment or genre fiction; it's the same with pure literature, implying that "interesting" 
correlates with "sinister." Hypocrisy! But then again, perhaps it's human nature to derive 
pleasure even from such "negative" emotions. 


And so, we present the seventh installment of the Forgetful Detective series, featuring a 
detective untouched by such worries. If you're new here, welcome. This volume contains two 
short stories published in Mephisto, "Kyoko Okitegami's Cui Bono" and "Kyoko Okitegami's 
Narrative Trick," along with two new stories, "Kyoko Okitegami's Psychological Experiment" and 
"Kyoko Okitegami's Handwriting Analysis." Each story is independent, but if | were to force a 
connection, they would follow the pattern of “Ms. Kyoko and an Officer” from the third 
installment, "The Challenge of Kyoko Okitegami," and the fifth installment, "The Resignation 
Letter of Kyoko Okitegami." It offers a different flavor from the “Ms. Kyoko and good ol' 
Yakusuke” pattern. To be more precise, you could categorize them as "Ms. Kyoko and Mr. 
Officer" and "Ms. Kyoko and Ms. Officer," but getting too detailed would only complicate things, 
so I'd prefer each book to be read as its own entity. That's the quintessence of the Forgetful 
Detective, as in "The Housekeeping Book of Kyoko Okitegami." 


Although the contents of the series are varied, all the covers feature the character Ms. Kyoko, 
and lining up all seven volumes makes for an impressive sight. Thank you, Mr. VOFAN. By the 
way, the next installment, the eighth in the series, will be "The Travelogue of Kyoko Okitegami." | 
look forward to your continued support. 


Nisio Isin 


Spoilers!! 


Who's the culprit in chapter 2? 


Even searching the net among jp readers, it doesn't seem like anyone has a definitive answer, 
though many agree it's a case supposed to "make you think". 


If we assume that the dying message was "5 characters long" as implied by the equation, 
looking at the suspect list (which was unnatural enough for it to be a clue), we can see that 
among the Mystery Novel club, Naoka and Mamiko both have 5 kanjis for their full names, and 
Yoshino and Naritoshi have 5 hiragana for their surnames (Obitadata and Ishibayashi). Since "5 
characters long" doesn't work to pinpoint anyone in specific, it's unlikely that it's one of these. 


For the Music club, Nintarou does have 5 hiragana in his name and 5 kanjis in his full name, 
and Miwa Yukii has 5 hiragana in her full name. A culprit being from the music club is certainly 
more "surprising" than the alternative, and Miwa could probably be the one that fits the best (or 
so some people think), but we barely know anything about them, and it'd make for a weak 
solution if you ask me (in fact, even though the chapter went through all the characters as 
examples, we could barely gather any useful data). 


The one that came to my mind as a "surprising" culprit, and this vid kinda backs me up: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HD7EdcDyc3k, is the victim himself, Hakuzou Chira. At first 
sight, he doesn't fulfill the "5 characters long" rule, but only because he has a "chouon (long 
vowel)" in his name, he could very well call himself "Hakuzo Chira" if he wished, like "Kyouko" 
can be written as "Kyoko" in general usage. This also plays into the "trick" theme going with the 
chapter, and if it's a suicide, it also matches the previous chapter (chapters 1 and 2 were written 
first, as stated in the afterword) and the prevented "double suicide". 


Why him and not others? | think the "dying message" tells all. Even if he had read the book 
many times and knew it by heart, even Kyoko acknowledges you'd have to look at the book to 
accurately use this code. The hypothesis that makes sense is that he had memorized the 
"equation" that pointed to his own name beforehand (if he had stored many "equations" for 
possible different culprits somewhere in the phone, you'd think Kyoko would have noticed those 
too). 


How can a person kill himself with a grand piano? | was surprised that Kyoko is implied to have 
deduced twice (she doesn't say it the second time) a method such as reconstructing a piano 
upside-down on top of a person, considering that since the dawn of man and the building of the 
pyramids, there's been a method to lift stupid heavy weights: pulleys. How do you get rid of 
ropes after pulling this off? | suppose there's any number of ways: see the tricks used in 


Detective Conan. Granted, I'm not an expert in pulleys, maybe some more traces would remain 
there besides ropes? Though then again, this time around Kyoko doesn't visit the site and is 
happy to play "armchair detective" (despite having been against it in previous volumes) just 
because her request wasn't technically to solve the crime (even though she's implied to have 
charged the officer a package fee as such). 


Why would he kill himself like that? | have to resort to the "dying message" again. A message 
like that, which requires Kyoko to reboot in order to figure out and can only be deciphered by 
looking at a different format of the hinted book, goes past "subtle enough so the murderer won't 
notice" and almost reaches "impossible enough for anyone to work out". Maybe the 
victim-culprit hated his mystery novel club, and came up with a suicide where no one in the club 
could decipher the "dying message", ultimately ending in a situation with all the remaining 
members suspecting each other and dissolving the club (or worse)? 


| think this is the solution that has enough "gotchas" to match the book's theme, is plausible 
enough, and provides the most closure or complete package, but I'm interested in hearing any 
other theories. It could also be that this is another "trick" as a "mystery without a solution" 
intentionally (another theory is that the dying message wasn't actually a name, but in that case 
it's just anyone's guess). 


A last funky theory | can come up with, to follow Kyoko's exhaustive reasoning, is that this is left 
as an "actual, physical exercise to the reader", as in obtaining the hardcover editions of "The 
Tragedy of X", "The Tragedy of Y" and "The Tragedy of Z" by Ellery Queen and decodifying this 
themselves. If anyone has tried this, | haven't heard of it... however, not only | wasn't able to 
confirm if the jp hardcover editions have this two-column layout (see notes below), but | also 
wasn't able to find japanese hardcover editions for sale. Maybe this is just not a real option. 


[A few more details by the way: 

-Even the book's title is tricky. Normally you'd translate it as "household account book" given 
Kyoko's love of money, but it should be actually "housekeeping book", as in "maintenance" (ie "a 
‘meta’ analysis of what the author can and can't do"). 

-When Kyoko mentioned that if the calculation resulted in 813 it could have been a clue, that’s a 
reference to an Arsene Lupin novel with the same name (kudos to signnnn for the tip) 

-The concept of "two-column layout" in the hardcover book might sound kinda weird: if you have 
two halves, normally you'd start from the top when go down... but remember that in japanese 
you don't read left to right and top to bottom, instead you read from top to bottom and right to 
left. In that sense, this truly is like the layout we're used to seeing in newspapers. See below for 
an example of how this layout looks to them (source: https://booth.pm/ja/items/1086877) ] 


Anyway, thanks for coming to waifutime's TED talk. 


